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BOER GENERALS AT NEW. YORK EN. ROUTE FOR THE TRANSVAAI! 


On July 14 the steamship ‘‘Pretoria” reached New York ‘from the prison islands of the Bermudas with eighty-five Boer warriors, released by the British 
after many months (or years) confinement. The party included General Steyn, brother of the Orange Free State President, General Cronje, cousin of ‘‘The 
Lion of South Africa,” now imprisoned on St. Helena, and General Wessels. In this issue will be found a most interesting article by General Steyn, 


on the Reconstruction of the Boer Country. General Steyn will head the Reconstruction Commission appointed by the British Government 
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hen you take the family away for 

a vacation trip, put some Ivory 
Soap in the trunk. If it is forgotten, 
and you have to use the soap supplied 
by the hotel, your baths will not be 
relished as they would be with your 
own Ivory Soap. 


IT FLOATS. 
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for shampooing. _ 


At this season of travel and of out-door life, the hair 
should be frequently washed with a pure neutral soap, to 
remove the dust and cinders that collect, and to keep the 
scalp in a healthful condition. 

For cleansing the hair and scalp, nothing equals Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 

A small piece of the soap produces a great mass of thick, 
creamy lather, which carries off every particle of dust or dan- 
druff, and leaves the hair soft, fluffy and silky. 

Williams’ Soap allays irritation, is cleansing and healing, 
and delightfully cooling and refreshing. A shampoo with this 
soap is great luxury on a hot day. Try it! 





TRIAL Tablet (sufficient for a dozen shampoos) for A. stamp. 





Williams’ Shaving Soap is exquisite for all toilet purposes. 
Package of 6 tablets by mail for 40c. if your dealer does not supply you. 
DRESDEN 
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Two dollars monthly, Can you spare it? We have been instructed to sell 
one-half the lots belonging to a well-known estate in the heart of an incorporated 
village a few miles from New York City, 34 minutes by trains, commutation 
eleven cents, including ferriage, at the low and attractive price of $75 per lot, 
or three cents per square foot, in order to close them out. These lots are beau- 
tifully situated, close to depot, on opened streets, surrounded by dwellings, 


churches and schools, and as fine a body of land as the sun ever shone upon. 
The title is perfect and guaranteed by Title Guarantee Company. 


THIS OFFER IS FOR THE 
MONTH OF AUGUST ONLY 


If you want to invest in land near New York City, which is growing faster 
than any city in the world and evidently will, in a few years, be the largest city 
on the face of the earth, reaching out over a radius of twenty-five miles and 
absorbing all its present suburbs, of which Cresskill Park is one, 


YOU SHOULD REMIT AT ONCE 


Such installment or payment in full as you desire 
to make and we will select the best unsold lots 
on the map and send you a certificate by return 
mail 


On September 1st the price will be in- 
creased to $100 


The lots are worth to-day two to four times the price asked, but the esti- 
mate is made that selling one-half the lots will more than quadruple the value of 
the remainder and persons of limited means can be benefited. Of course, some 
lots are worth more than others, so that first applicants will have advantage of 
first choice. If you want a home or have money to invest, now is your oppor- 
tunity. It don’t cost much to make the start, and we pledge our word that 
this offer is genuine and well worth investigation. Call or write for descriptive 
circular. Address 


HITCHCOCK LAND IMPROVEMENT CO. 


244 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
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ig sod YORK WAS HONORED THE OTHER DAY BY 

a visit from a number of Boer officers, including the 
brother of the redoubtable General Cronje and General Pieter 
Steyn, cousin of President Steyn of the Orange Free State, 
who stopped over on their way home from the prison camp 
in Bermuda, It cannot be said that they were greeted with 
enthusiasm. New York is never a very hospitable community 
to the passing hero. It saves its applause and its public re- 
ceptions and triumphs and street parades for the successful 
of the moment, and, if it does not cry woe to the conquered, 
at least teaches them their place with polite indifference. The 
Boers were not treated badly. They were as handsomely re- 
ceived as General Gomez was last year or as Admiral Dewey 
would be if he returned to the scene of his triumphant home- 
coming—that is to say, with perfunctory interest by the news- 
papers and a mild hospitality by various organizations and in- 
dividuals. They seemed to desire nothing more, but were 
edified by such sad sights as the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
subway. But one could hardly help thinking how different 
all this was from what would have happened if they had 
come in bringing their sheaves with them. It is the way 
of the world and eminently the way of New York City. 
General Steyn -has written an article for COLLIER’s WEEKLY, 
which appears in this number, on the reconstruction of South 
Africa. That is a matter of great interest to Americans, who 
will surely have a hand in the trade of these colonies. 





HE AFFECTION OF ITALIANS FOR THEIR NA- 

tional monuments, which in recent years has taken prac- 
tical form, is shown again in the eagerness with which not 
Venice alone but all Italy discusses the reconstruction of the 
campanile of St. Mark’s. The cost will be about $1,200,000, 
and the King, who has one of the largest private fortunes in 
‘Europe, has offered to subscribe $200,000 of this amount. 
The famous bell-tower will be rebuilt if the engineers find 
that it can be done with safety, but ominous reports are 
afloat of the unsteadiness of the earth under all Venice. 
One gloomy prophet has gone so far as to predict that the 
coll&pse of the whole city 1s only a matter of time. Unfor- 
tunately, some slight evidence of the truth of these theories 
exists in the subsidence of the pavement of the piazza and 
the court of the ducal palace, which no amount of industri- 
ous patching has been successful in concealing. It would be 
a great loss to the world if the engineers should find the re- 
construction of the campanile an impossible task, for the 
tower was essential to the complete beauty of the marvellous 
square which it dominated. That one vertical line was the 
exact touch needed to perfect the scene. Modern Italians, 
who have lost the creative power in art but retain a very 
vivid appreciation of artistic principles, understand this, and 
they will not give up the restoration until its impossibility has 
been thoroughly demonstrated. 





OVERNOR TAFT’S MISSION AT ROME HAS 

failed to this extent, that the negotiations have been 
suspended for the time and will not be taken up.again until 
Mr. Taft meets the Apostolic Delegate to the Philippines. The 
commissioner, after an audience with the Pope, has departed 
for the islands. His final proposition, which was a flat de- 
mand for the withdrawal of the friars after the payment 
of an indemnity of over $1,000,000, was promptly declined, 
and the negotiations came to an abrupt end. It 1s diffi- 
cult at this distance to determine the reasons of the Vati- 
can for rejecting the plan. The friars will have to go 
in any case. But Rome usually has a reason, and a rea- 
son sufficient to the careful politicians of the papal court, 
for what it does. Some of the obstacles to an agree- 
ment have been remarked in these columns, Neither the 
President nor Secretary Root appears to think the case is 
hopeless. Probably what could not be done, for reasons of 
policy, openly and directly in Rome, may be accomplished 
quietly but effectively in Manila, There are always more 
ways than one of doing a desirable thing, and the obvious 
way is seldom the chosen way in Rome. The influence of 
the Pope is strongly.in favor of a settlement and that still 
counts for a great deal at the Vatican, even when opposed 
to the policy of the shrewd and vigorous Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Rampolla. But we cantiot believe that the Pope or 
any of his advisers considered for a moment the expectation 
which has found its way to the brains of certain Parisian and 
London editors—that acceptance of the American terms would 
have paved the way to the establishment of any sort of formal 
diplomatic relations between this government and the papacy, 


ro 


with the papal delegate as an acknowledged nuncio. Any 
American bishop could tell them how hopeless would be such 
an attempt to reverse the policy of this country with regard 


to the Vatican. 





GENERAL STRIKE OF COAL MINERS IN AID 
of the anthracite miners of Pennsylvania threatened, 
until July 17, when the convention of mine workers at 
Indianapolis took the advice of President Mitchell and de- 
clared against the plan. Instead of striking, the union men 
will give aid in a more practical form by assessing themselves 
to maintain their brethren while the fight is on. The feeling 
against sympathetic strikes grows among members of labor 
organizations, They are nearly always unsuccessful, for the 
reason that they invite the hostility of the public, whom they 
make uncomfortable, and because they inevitably lead, for 
some reason hard to define, to violence, with the disastrous 
consequence to the strikers that the cause of the employers 
becomes the cause of the authorities. Meanwhile, the an- 
thracite strike goes on without much hope for an immediate 
settlement. 





 Pemapmapeceel LITTLEFIELD OF MAINE IS EX- 

pected to lead a fight in the House next winter against 
the Trusts, and it is understood that he will act as represen- 
tative of the Administration. The main points in his plan 
are to confirm beyond all doubt federal control over corpora- 
tions engaged in commerce between the States, to establish a 
system of publicity similar to the one in force with respect to 
the railways, to impose a tax on trusts whose capital stock is 
paid up only in part and to prevent indiscriminate increase of 
capital stock without the consent of government authorities. 
This is a good deal like the proposals of the Kansas City plat- 
form. We should say that if Mr, Littlefield can carry the first 
point the rest will be easy. The difficulty is to establish fed- 
eral control. Thousands of corporations that are not trusts do 
an inter-State business, and behind these innocent concerns 
the crafty trusts intrench themselves and smilingly await the 
issue. 





OME TIME EARLY IN SEPTEMBER A _ HOSTILE 

fleet will attack New York. Fortunately for the owners 
of those ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ and ‘‘flat-irons’’ that look as if a 
vigorous push from a six-inch shell would tumble them over, 
the hostile fleet will fly the friendly Stars and Stripes and its 
guns will fire only blank cartridges. The coming joint mili- 
tary and naval manceuvre will be on a more extensive scale 
than any of the mimic campaigns attempted in the past. It 
will include the bombardment of either Newport or New Lon- 
don, and its general purpose will be to demonstrate the strength 
of the defences of New York and the neighborhood of New 
York or to discover the weakness of those defences, besides 
giving both army and navy exercise in a kind of work in 
which the army, at least, never has had exercise enough. 
The naval reserve and the militia will be used as reinforce- 
ments for the regulars, and there will be a general testing of 
the efficiency of all recent devices for discovering an enemy’s 
weakness, battering down his walls and killing his men. 





UMORS OF CHANGES IN BRITISH POLITICS IN- 

clude a report that Lord Curzon of Kedleston will give 
up his position as Viceroy of India and return to London to 
engage actively in politics. ‘*‘The superior person’s’’ taste 
lies that way. Notwithstanding a certain haughtiness of 
manner that was one of the sins of his youth, Lord Curzon, 
while in the House of Commons, was a leader of considerable 
consequence. He is thoroughly informed on foreign affairs, 
especially the relations of Great Britain with the Far East, 
and if he should go into the Cabinet his natural place would 
be the Foreign Office. However, there seems to be no likeli- 
hood that Lord Lansdowne, a marvellous incompetent, will re- 
sign for his benefit. If he returns, another® position will be 
found for him, his close friendship with Mr. Balfour as well 
as his conspicuous abilities ensuring him a prominent place of 
some kind. It is hardly necessary to remind our readers, who 
have had the fact hammered into them on numberless oceca-, 
sions by a vigorous daily press, that Lord Curzon of Kedles- 
ton is the husband of an American lady. 





NGLISH ARMY MEN ARE SAID TO BE AWAIT- 
ing with curiosity to hear what Lord Kitchener may 
have to say on army reform—asvith curiosity but not appre- 
hension; for they have never failed to beat the army re- 
former, no matter how strongly armed he came with au- 


thority and facts and common-sense. Kitchener has decided 
opinions on ‘‘smart officers’’ and red tape in the War Office, 
but so have others who have fallen before the intrenchments 
of caste in the British army. Moreover, in a little while ‘*K. 
of K.’’ will be comfortably shelved in India, where he can 
exhaust his ill-mannered theories of discipline without harm 
to the young gentlemen who decorate the London season with 
their beautiful clothes and happy, foolish faces. We hardly 
dare quote Bernard Shaw as an authority on military affairs, 
but we are almost ready to agree with him when he says that 
in the management of her army Great Britain has made very 
little progress since the time when Lord Howe’s advance from 
New York, which might have ended the American Revolu- 
tion, was stopped because an official of the War Department 
wanted to go down to Kent and couldn’t wait to sign the 
order for the advance! 





R. KOCH’S TENTATIVE THEORY THAT TUBERCU- 

losis cannot be communicated from the lower animals to 
man did not meet with the same unanimity of grateful ap- 
proval afnong the medical men that it received from laymen. 
Ever since he announced it at the Medical Congress a year 
ago doubting physicians have been experimenting, and while 
the results are no more conclusive than those upon which he 
based his deductions, they are enough to disturb the com- 
fortable confidence of the public. Dr. Gerault of Paris 
announces that he has produced tuberculous tumors on 
himself by inoculation from a cow and declares that this 
proves man is as liable to infection as any other ani- 
mal. The French doctor’s conclusions may be wrong, but 
he deserves a word of praise for trying it on himself instead 
of following the example of American doctors in the same line 
of research and inducing foolish women to subject themselves 
to an experiment dangerous to their lives and not in any wise 
sense conducive to their glory. 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT OFFERED TO SENATOR 

Mclaurin of South Carolina a position as Judge of the 
Jourt of Claims to reward him for proving, as a man from the 
South, that ‘*we are a reunited people.”’ 
declined because he feared his enemies would make capital of 
an acceptance by declaring that he had sold himself for place, 
a hideous thing in South Carolina, where a politician must be 
beyond suspicion, — Republican explanation. President 
Roosevelt tried to use the judiciary to raward Senator 
McLaurin for voting with the President’s party. Senator 
McLaurin declined because he knew the appointment would 
be blocked in the Senate.—Democratic explanation. Between 
the two opinions our readers may make a choice. The Presi- 
dent has been sharply criticised even by some of his friends. 
The Court of Claims is badly paid but important. It is the 
tribunal before which persons foolish enough to sue the 
government for money must carry their cases, and it holds 
peculiar relations with Congress. For these reasons Mr. 
Roosevelt has been urged to appoint a Democrat, and if Mr. 
McLaurin’is a Democrat so is Mr. Hanna. But it would be 
unfair to go too deeply into the motives of the Senator from 
South Carolina. The important fact is that he has refused 
an office. No matter what his enemies may say, the act is 
inexplicable from any motives except those of pure heroism. 


Senator McLaurin 





ENRY LABOUCHERE IS INDIGNANT BECAUSE 
Austin Dobson, whom he calls ‘‘not a poet but a neat 
versifier,’’ receives a pension of $1,250 a year, which is $250 
more than Tennyson had from a grateful government. Mr. 
Dobson, like Edmund Gosse, Maurice Hewlett and other 
English men of letters, pursued literature only as an avoca- 
tion, his substantial employment being a clerkship in the 
Board of Trade. He retired recently after many years of 
hard work, and doubtless was as glad to leave his desk as 
Lamb was to abandon the ledgers of India House. But Mr. 
Labouchere’s complaint is not well-founded in precedent, 
for the pension list of governments seldom includes great 
geniuses. They are debarred from participation in the dole 
by their generous hatred of the powers that be, or make 
enough money out of their work to look upon w pension with 
indifference. 
$1,000 he received from the government. 
smaller and neater the poet the more deserving the pen- 


Lord Tennyson did not have to live on the 
The rule is, the 
sioner. No one proposes largesse for George Meredith, but 
the greatest living English humorist, poet and novelist has 
been obliged to supplement his writing for many years by 
laborious work as ‘‘reader’’ for a London publishing house. 
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Boers on Burt’s Island ready to go on board Steamer 









































Liberated Boers and their Officers landing from the Bermudas Steamer at New York, July 14, en route to the Transvaal. (1) General Wessels, 
(2) General Cronje, (3) General Steyn 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BOER COUNTRY 


By GENERAL PIETER G. STEYN, Staff of President Steyn of the Orange Free State 


THE FOLLOWING EXCLUSIVE ARTICLE WAS PREPARED AND SIGNED BY GENERAL STEYN, WITH THE CONSENT AND COLLABORATION OF 
HIS BROTHER GENERALS AND COMPATRIOTS, ASSEMBLED AT A SPECIAL CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK ON THEIR ARRIVAL AS LIBERATED 


PRISONERS OF THE BRITISH IN THE BERMUDAS. 


GENERAL STEYN WILL HEAD THE RECONSTRUCTION CONGRESS OF THE TRANSVAAL, 


AND WILL LATER SEND COLLIER’S WEEKLY MORE DETAILED INFORMATION CONCERNING THE NEEDS OF THE NEW BOER NATION 


establishment of the industries and trade in the 
war-devastated regions, the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. 

It should be remembered: thatthe Orange Free State was 
the model republic of the world. Of course it.is the devout 
wish of. the Boers that their country shall continue to be the 
model for all other countries. As to the political conditions, 
however, it is impossible for one who has been held as prisoner 
of war for months in the Bermuda Islands, and who has not 
seen South Africa for: nearly a year, to speak with any au- 
thority or any degree of-accuracy. It is necessary, therefore, 
to confine these remarks to industrial conditions, showing the 
country’s needs, and to attempt to give some idea of how the 
Boers expect to resume. operations. which will lead to tak- 
ing up the developing process just where it left off when the 
war began. 

In the reconstruction, the first asd most important consid- 
eration is that of the rehabilitation cf the agricultural indus- 
tries—farming and stock raising. The word Boer itself means 
farmer—burgher meaning citizen—and hence it is that this 
country is over and above all else agricultural. Mining is, 
of course, a leading industry, employing 150,000 Kaffirs and 

.whites; and in respect to the value of its output is indeed the 

greatest South African industry. But the mine owners, with 
a tremendous aggregation of capital to draw upon, can take 
care of themselves by themselves. The agriculturists, who 
comprise the largest industrial body of whites, must provide 
for themselves as best they can, taking advantage of such 
government help as is volunteered, but in the main each man 
depending upon his own resources for resuming operations on 
his land. 

What is the condition which the Boers confront to-day upon 
their return to their farms? They own the land, to be sure. 
But in the majority of cases their houses and outbuildings 
have been burned or otherwise destroyed and there are no 
cattle or beasts of burden of any kind to do the work. As 
the matter stands, the Boers to-day are, many of them, worse 
off than were their ancestors when they opened the first trails 
and took possession of the land in 1838. The pioneers, while 
they were developing the land, at least had an abundance of 
food in the shape of wild game. . But the Boers of to-day have 
not the advantage of food within gunshot of their doorsteps. 

To redeem this land the Boers must first rebuild their 
houses and farm buildings. Second, they must have plows, 
agricultural machinery and barbed wire for fencing. More 
important than these, however, something which should 
really be named as the first need, is live-stock—cattle, sheep 
and horses. In the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 
at the beginning of the. war, all the farms were stocked 
with animals of high grade. One farmer owned an Ameri- 
can stud donkey for which he had ‘paid $600, and another a 
Friesland bull for a like sum. Another prominent farmer, of 
which there were many such, owned a Merino sheep for 
which he paid $500. On 4qll the farms there were prize 
breeding animals. To replace the Boers’ stock, to-day, as 
it was then, would require $150,000,000. 

It is reported that 10,000 head of cattle have been brought 
into the country; but what are these when divided among the 
farmers? There are 10,000 farms in the Orange Free State 
alone. The reported impo: tation of cattle would give to each 
of these farms just one cow. The inadequacy of the appor- 
tionment can be understool when it is stated that these farms 
average 5,000 and 6,000 ecres each. On the farm owned by 
one prominent Boer, who vorked 8,000 acres, there were 150 
horses, 3,000 sheep and 700 head of' cattle. In a short time 
these were all swept away for military purposes, with a loss 
to the owner of $50,000. 

The great problem, therefore, is how to restock the farms, 
for not until the stock arrives can work be resumed. The 
British Government has invited a party consisting of seven 
or eight prominent Boers to go to Australia and New Zea- 
land for the purpose of selecting cattle most fitted to the 
conditions of work and climate in the Boer country. The 
principal members of this party, released from Bermuda as 
prisoners of war and returning to South Africa by way of 
New York, will have three weeks at home and will then sail 
away on this very important errand. 

It is probable that most of the stock will be brought from 
Australia and New Zealand. The United States and Canada, 
however, will have a chance to supply thousands of horses, 
as it is the opinion of certain Boer officers who had to fight 
the Canadian regiments that horses from these parts are best 
titted for work in South Africa. 

All stock imported has to pass through a period of acclima- 
tization covering about a year. The cattle are at first subject 
to a disease called red-water and to rinderpest. Once the ani- 
mals have had these diseases they are thereafter immune, just 


RV esibtishment of in South Africa means the re- 


as a human being who has had yellow fever is henceforth sup- 
posedly in no danger of contracting that disease. 

Having secured the cattle, of course the next thing is to 
get things to hitch the cattle to. - Plows, agricultural ma- 
chinery, wagons—these are the principal implements needed. 
An American steamship line has made an extraordinarily low 
freight rate to South Africa, a rate far below that quoted by 
German and English lines. This will result, of course, in 
great wholesale purchases in America. The Boers pronounce 
the American plows the best, and, if they are to be choosers, 
will surely buy all their farm machinery and implements and 
vehicles in the United States. Vast quantities of barbed wire 
are needed, and the American manufacturers will doubtless get 
the orders. Asa farm of 6,000 acres is usually fenced off into 
six sections, it will be seen that thousands of miles of this 
fencing will be required. 

Next in order will be the planting and raising of the crops. 
The soil in this region is very rich, very deep and in very few 
places does it ever require manure or fertilizer of any kind. 
Fields can be planted again and again, season after season, 
without treating the earth artificially. 

Irrigation, too, is something known only in a few of the 
most sandy corners of the country. Even then, irrigation is 
conducted on a very small scale. The usual time for plant- 
ing is in the spring, when the rains come—the seasons, of 
course, reversing the order of things in New York and there- 
about, winter in South Africa being the summer in the United 
States. 

One peculiarity of South African farms is that they are 
nearly all general farms; that is, areas upon which the 
farmer does not raise only wheat or corn, but grows all of 
the staple crops and vegetables and fruits besides. For the 
Orange Free State farmers the great market is Johannesburg, 
to which the farmer’s produce is sent by rail, All the farm- 
ers, too, send their product to the local markets, in nearby 
towns and villages, by wagons. 

It may be imagined that during the period of reconstruc- 
tion, owing to changed conditions, the Boer will have trouble 
in securing farm labor. Not so. The Kaftirs in the Orange 
Free State and the Zulus in Natal, who worked for the Boer 
before the war, will work for him again. It is an understood 
thing that as long as the landowners stick to the land the 
Kaffirs will stick to the white men. 
the other, virtually as master and man. 

The labor system is not unlike that which prevails in the 
Southern States in America, On a farm of 8,000 acres about 
thirty negroes are necessary; at the time of shearing and har- 
vesting extra hands are employed to the number of sixty or 
seventy. The method of handling the labor is as follows: A 
Kaffir family is engaged, and the more members this family 
has the better. It usually consists of the husband, the wife, 
several grown-up sons, two or three grown-up daughters and 
a string of children. The female members of the family work 
in the farmer’s house as domestic servants; all the sons who 
are old enough to work spend their time in the fields; while 
the Kaffir father of this family simply sits at home and does 
nothing but eat, sleep and enjoy himself. The farmer usually 
supplies the laborers with food—an easy matter, for the Kaffirs 
live almost entirely on what is known in the United States as 
corn-meal and corn-bread. 

In the matter of payment, one arrangement is to pay the 
Kaffir in stock, he in turn breeding the cattle for his own 
profit; another arrangement is to pay him by the year, say 
about thirty or thirty-five dollars as his cash compensation 
for twelve months, The extra hands, hired at shearing or 
reaping time, are paid a shilling a day. 

There are schools for the children of Kaffirs, but all Boers 
agree that to educate the Kaffirs as a nation would be to ruin 
all South African industries, for they are in the great majority 
and their needs are so much less, Again, the educated Katfir 
believes himself better than his ignorant brother and does not 
want to toil. It is an axiom in the Boer country, that the 
moment you find a Kaffir going to church or to school he 
becomes both dishonest and a sluggard. Hence, neither 
missionaries nor pedagogues are popular with the farmers, 
for until these begin to exert their influence the Kaffirs re- 
main honest. It is a fact that the farmer can trust the ordi- 
nary Kaffir with the keys of his very cash-box and fear not. 

For amusements the Kaflirs have their native dances, 
From corn they make a very drinkable sort of beer called 
“‘youla.”? This makes them very drunk, and it is hard to 
find a Kaffir who does not enjoy drinking himself into a 
state of intoxication. Hence, when a farmer wants a cer- 
tain task finished by a Saturday night, he promises the 
Kaffirs a barrel of Kaffir-corn, known in the United States, 
as millet, from which they can make beer on Sunday and 
get gloriously drunk. 

The Boers, as a matter of principle, always speak to the 


Each is dependent upon . 


Kaffirs in Dutch or English, never in the native Kaffir lan- 
guage. In Natal, on the other hand, the farmers converse 
with their laborers in the Zulu language; for the Zulus are 
&@ proud people and refuse’ to learn any language but their 
own. ~Zulu is the medium of communication between all 
native tribes having different dialects. 

From this description of labor conditions in South Africa 
it will be evident to the reader that American farm hands 
would stand no chance in the Boer country, The poor 
white laborer is a lost man here, for the Kaffirs will not 
respect him. In the black man’s camp the white workman 
is treated as a dog. It is not brawn or muscle, nor even a 
certain kind of intelligence, that will be needed during the 
reconstruction, for the Kaftir possesses all of these qualities. 
He is quick to learn that which he is required to do; and it 
is a source of wonder to strangers when they see the Kaffirs 
operating exceedingly complicated American farm machinery. 
With a double plow and eighteen oxen, one Kaffir does the 
work of six men with a single plow. 

So it is not workmen, but things to work with, that-are 
needed. Many cargoes of timber have been ordered from 
Florida and Oregon, it is reported, for the rebuilding of the 
houses, while shiploads of timber are always arriving from 
Sweden and Norway for the mines. Enormous quantities 
of hardware will be needed, together with furniture, cloth- 
ing, hats, shoes, cloth, rubber goods and the thousand and 
one miscellaneous manufactures representing the comforts 
and luxuries that go to make life worth living anywhere. 

There will not, of course, be any great boom in trade for 
the present; for no very large orders can be given until the’ 
particulars of requirements are made known or until credits 
are established. Meantime the American drummer who 
goes to South Africa now for the purpose of taking orders 
for goods will unquestionably stand a chance of taking more 
orders than his brother salesmen from other countries, 

The exports from the United States—the bulk of which were 
from the port of New York—amounted, in the year war was 
declared, to many millions of dollars. These exports repre- 
sented consignments not only to the republics mentioned 
above, but all British and Portuguese South Africa. The 
shipments included a vast variety of commodities, from a 
screw to a complete brewery outfit, and from false teeth to 
coffins. Within five years from now the exports from the 
United States should represent an amount double that of the 
first year of the war. For about eighteen months to come, or 
until the first crops are harvested, immense quantities of food- 
stuffs will be needed. After that, the people of South Africa 
will be able to produce enough for their own consumption, 


’ and it requires no great imagination to foresee even an export 


trade in agricultural products. 

Meantime, all the property destroyed must first be replaced, 
as before suggested. Iron and steel manufactures, especiaily 
the heavier sort needed for structural work, have already been 
ordered in the United States, ay have also drilling and other 
machinery for the mines and manufacturing plants. Refined 
mineral oils, distilled spirits, cigarettes, and all kinds of wood 
manufactures have been ordered of American firms. It must 
be remembered, too, that many of the railroad bridges have 
been destroyed and the rolling stock of the railroads is fall- 
ing to pieces. The bridges and possibly a large part of the 


railroad rolling stock will be replaced by Americans. 

It was emphasized above that farm hands and laborers 
would probably starve for want of work in the Boer coun- 
try just now. This statement is not meant to include skilled 
mechanics. There is plenty of work at good wages for the 
carpenter and builder, the mason and plasterer, the cabinet- 
maker and upholsterer, the wheelwright, the machinist and 


the harnessmaker. The tradesman, too, who can take out 
a stock of American boots, hats, notions, kitchen hardware 
and general merchandise, will be able to dispose of his stock 
with profit. That is, if he can get his goods through from 
the ports to the point of sale, This difficulty is mentioned 
because at present, it is reported, there is a great congestion 
of freight at all ports on account of the impossibility of get- 
ting a sufficient number of railway cars to carry the goods 
into the interior. Millions of feet of lumber lie piled on the 
wharfs awaiting transportation into the heart of South Africa. 

Meantime, the drummer, the mechanic, the tradesman and 
the capitalist who are now on their way to South Africa will 
find themselves in the most beautiful and most healthfu! 
country in the world—the land of the Boer. 
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WHY WE SHOULD ANNEX CUBA 


By SENATOR ELKINS, of West Virginia 


T HAS BEEN my judgment for a long time, independent 

I of all questions of reciprocity and trade relations, that 

Cuba would inevitably become part of the United States. 
This being the ease, I have believed the sooner the annexa- 
tion was consummated the better it would be for both nations. 
Consequently I introduced in the Senate, toward the end of 
the recent session, my resolution providing for annexation. 
Since then I have been a good deal criticised. 

It has been claimed that the resolution is untimely and an 
offence to Cuba, by even suggesting annexation at this time. 
The letter and spirit of the resolution furnish no ground of 
offence. The resolution provides that Cuba must take the 
initiative, and only when she asks for annexation can the 
United States take action. Under the resolution, if Cuba 
fails to ask to be admitted as a State, there can be no 
annexation, There has been no time within the last fifty 
years when the people of Cuba, if they could have had their 
choice, independent of Spain, would not have gladly con- 
sented to become a State in the American Union. Then, 
why should it be any cause of offence now that she is free, 
largely by the grace of the United States, to simply indicate 
our willingness that, in the event it should be her wish to 
become a State, we would consent? Texas, after gaining 
her independence by the valor and heroism of her people, 
alone and unaided, did not regard it an offence to be asked 
to come into the American Union as a State. The same in- 
vitation set forth in this resolution was extended to the peo- 
ple of Texas. They were not offended, and they did not re- 
gard it beneath their dignity to promptly accept it; and why 
should Cuba be offended? We have spent two hundred mil- 
lions of our money and watered the soil of Cuba with the 
blood of our soldiers to gain her independence. 

. For nearly a century the annexation of Cuba to the United 
States has been the dream and ambition of American states- 
manship. 

After nearly a century of waiting, the time seems oppor- 
tune now to carry into effect the well-defined wishes of a 
majority of the people of Cuba and the United States in 
regard to annexation. No sufficient reason can be urged 
against annexation. Under all the circumstances, annexa- 
tion now is in the interest of both countries. I never 
favored it before, and opposed the Spanish War partly for 
the reason that, in the event of war, the United States would 
be compelled to acquire all the territory of Spain in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. This I did not desire. 

The environment of Cuba, being a small country, right 
under the shadow of the Great Republic, beset, with trials 
and difficulties on the threshold of her national life—these 
and’ other things stand in the way of her being long an 
independent nation, while as a State in the American Union 
her people would be prosperous and progressive; the prod- 
ucts of her soil, the richest on the earth, would find a ready 
market at home and abroad; her people would become citi- 
zens of the Great Republic, an honor greater than being 
Roman citizens in the best days of the Roman Empire, and 
enjoy the liberties and all the blessings that would flow from 
being a part of the best, greatest and freest government in 
the world. 

After annexation the products of Cuba would not come into 
hurtful competition with those of the United States. Free 
trade among the States has never lowered the price of labor 
or worked injury to American interests. Wherever our flag 
floats the price of labor advances. Under our immigration 


laws this would soon be the case in Cuba, and the price of 
labor in both countries would be the same for the same work. 
With annexation Cuba would have the best market in the 
world for all her products at her very doors in her sister 
States unhindered by duties, and the farmers and manufac- 
turers of the States would supply everything needed by Cuba 
as against all other countries. 

But for the war with Spain, although so successful and 
glorious, Cuba would now be a part of the United States. 
Before the declaration of war, at the instance of the United 
States, Spain granted the armistice on tle island demanded 
by the Cuban insurgents. President McKinley, in his great 
desire to avert the war, worked hard to secure this result, 
and I think if the armistice had come a week earlier or 
President McKinley could have had thirty days longer he 
would, through peaceful negotiations, have induced Spain 
to surrender sovereignty over Cuba and Porto Rico. 

It was clear that only through the intervention of the 
United States by peaceful means or war could the people of 
Cuba ever have hoped to end Spanish rule on the island. 
Nothing short of the annexation of Cuba would have justi- 
fied the United States in intervening and paying Spain 
$200,000,000 for the island. The people of Cuba would 
have welcomed annexation, as it offered the only escape 
from Spanish domination on the island. 

Even with the war, had it not been for our declaration 
that the war was not waged for conquest or aggrandize- 
ment, known as the Teller amendment, Cuba would to day 
be a part of the United States, just as Porto Rico and the 
Philippines are. This amendment has proved both mis- 
chievous and unwise. There was no need of the United 
States, on the eve of war, declaring what it would or would 
not do during or following the war. Wise men, and a 
nation governed by wise men, in entering upon great trans- 
actions should never make unnecessary declarations and 
pledges. 

The difficulties, trials and troubles we had in Cuba, Porto 
Rico and Hawaii, and are now having in the Philippines, are 
but the pulse beats of natural expansion, the growing pains 
of the Republic, natural and logical in the progress and de- 
velopment of a great nation. They will soon pass away 
and be forgotten, and we will look upon our island pos- 
sessions with pride and satisfaction and as useful acqui- 
sitions necessary to holding and increasing our trade and 
commerce in the Pacific Ocean and the Orient, and for our 
national defence. 

When Cuba shall become a part of the American Union 
and the Isthmian Canal shall be completed, which is now 
assured, Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippines will 
be the outposts of the great Republic, standing guard over 
American interests in the track of the world’s commerce in 
its triumphant march around the globe. Our people will 
soon see and feel that these island possessions belonging 
to the United States are natural and logical, and in the great 
part we are to play in the affairs of the world we would not 
only not give them up, but wonder how, in the working out 
of our national destiny, we could get on without them. This 
splendid chain of island possessions, reaching half around the 
world, would not be complete without Cuba, the gem of the 
Antilles. 

The provisions of the act of Congress that Cuba insert the 
conditions in her Constitution commonly known as the Platt 
amendment prevent Cuba from being an entirely free and 


independent nation. We have put upon her conditions 
which, in a sense, may be to the mutual interest of both 
countries, but, while ensuring a certain security to Cuba, 
make her in effect a dependent nation; and as long as these 
conditions stand as part of our laws and imbedded in her Con- 
stitution she can never be a free and independent nation. The 
people of Cuba will soon learn that it is far better to be a State 
in the American Union, with Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, than to be a dependent nation. This furnishes one 
of the reasons why I think her people will prefer giving up 
national existence and becoming a part of the Great Re- 
public. 

There is a tendency in all human affairs—in government, trade 
and commerce—to concentration and combination. Meteors 
go to the sun; small nations are becoming parts of great na- 
tions, and Cuba in her present environment, situated as she 
is, cannot be expected to resist this tendency. Thoughtful 
and intelligent people, both in Cuba and the United States, 
believe that it is manifest destiny that Cuba should become 
part of the United States. Why not anticipate the sure 
workings of time and do now what the people of both 
nations will welcome later on with joy, unanimity and en- 
thusiasm? Now is the most opportune time for annexation 
before Cuba contracts debts and strains her credit to start 
in the race of national life, and before the United States, in 
order to further help Cuba, makes more sacrifices, either by 
abandoning her economic traditions and breaking down the 
policy of protection, which has brought such great prosperity 
and success to our people, or otherwise. In the long future, 
yet not so long in the lives of nations, Cuba would becuine 
one of the richest and most progressive States of the Union. 

More progress has been made in the four years of American 
occupation of Cuba than in any fifty years of her previous his- 
tory. Cuba, with her great advantages and resources, needs 
capital, and confidence on the part of investors that capital 
and property will be protected. In nearly four centuries, it is 
said, only about two-fifths of the lands of Cuba has come under 
use and cultivation. Her vast forests of timber are substan- 
tially untouched and her iron ore deposits scarcely opened. 
Her fruit industry is neglected. 

If Cuba were a State in the American Union all this would 
be. changed; the investor would have confidence that capital 
would be protected; the unappropriated lands would come 
into use and their value multiply; her forests would be 
taken, her iron mines would be opened, her commerce on 
sea and land would increase, her towns and cities would 
grow in population, and her people would soon be as pros- 
perous as any in the world. Americans would seek homes 
there and engage in business with the certainty of the 
largest measure of success. 

There was a long discussion and fierce opposition to the 
annexation of Texas—much more, I think, than there will 
be to the annexation of Cuba—but it came at last as surely 
as the annexation of Cuba will come. There is not a loyal 
and true American to be found within the confines of the 
Republic who would give up Texas, and within a few years 
after Cuba becomes a State in our Union not an American 
will be found willing to part with the island. 

Under the circumstances, having been generous beyond 
measure to Cuba, having lifted her up and made her a 
nation among the nations of the earth, it seems right and 
proper that the United States should open the way and 
make it easy for Cuba to ask for annexation. ° 
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HEN the new battleship Maine steamed out of 

V4 Cramps’ Shipyard, July 15, on the builders’ trial 

trip, seven little flags fluttered from her hal- 
yards, bearing these letters: U. P. V. B. A. K. P. In the 
signal code of the navy these letters mean, *‘Remember the 
Maine.”’ 

The words were significant of the sentiment still attached 
to the old Maine, which for more than four years has been 
sinking deeper into the mud of Havana Harbor, while each 
year, on February 15, the graves of the Maine’s dead in the 
Havana Cemetery are decorated by a committee representing 
Americans and Cubans. 

On February 15, 1899, the anniversary of the destruction 
of the ill-fated ship, the keel of the new Maine was laid. She 
was launched in July, 1901, after a long delay in her construc- 
tion resulting from a controversy over the question of armor- 
plate. She is longer, broader, speedier, greater in every way 
than the first Maine. She is, indeed, the speediest battleship 
ever built, A party of thirty naval experts and officials of 
the Navy Department were the guests of Messrs. Cramp on 
the trial trip, and unanimously pronounced the ship’s per- 
formances marvellous. The steering gear tests were satis- 
factory in every way, the new ship making a complete circle 
at 18 knots registered speed. Though the engines were 
being used for the first time, the vessel worked smoothly, 
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no matter how the ship was headed or what demands were 
made upon the machinery. 

A sister to the Missouri and Ohio, the new Maine broke all 
previous records for similar exhibitions on her builders’ trial 
run off the Delaware Capes. Her contract called for a speed 
of 18 knots an hour under 16,000 horsepower. On her pre- 
liminary run, however, she more than met the requirements 
demanded of her and made 18.29 knots, attaining at one time, 
during a spurt of thirty minutes, the wonderful speed of 19 95 
knots an hour. This is an unprecedented record for a vessel 
of the Maine’s tremendous proportions, and entirely upsets the 
limitations fixed by experts and naval authorities for a warship 
of her class. The next best speed was made by the Jilinois— 
17.44 under 12,898 horsepower. The figures 18.29 painted on 
the Maine’s stacks after the trial represented her average and 
accepted record by her constructors, but this does her scant 
justice, for during a run that lasted one hour and a half she 
covered thirty sea miles. This gives a speed of 18.8 knots 
an hour even when handicapped with shoal water and coal 
not especially selected for steaming quality. She turned in 
a course only a little more than twice her own length. 
Messrs. Cramp are delighted with her recent showing and 
promise more astonishing feats of speed on the occasion of 
her official trial, which is expectéd to take place off the New 
England coast inside of a few months. It is expected that 
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she will be commissioned in time for the autumn manceuvres. 
The Cramps have never before turned out a warship so 
nearly completed at an unofficial trial. The Maine is now 
91 per cent finished. The work still to be done is the in- 
stallation of 6-inch guns, completing the turrets and putting 
in of turret-machinery; the quarters need furnishing, and 
drainage and ventilation systems are to be installed. 

An important alteration has been made in the battery. 
The scheme of recessed ports has been so far perfected as 
to permit entire housing of the guns, Other baitleships— 
except the Alabama, which was provided with a dismount- 
ing gear, awkward at best—have protruding guns. This 
causes great inconvenience, particularly when the vessel is 
coaling. The ports on the Maine have been elongated tow- 
ard the bow. In consequence the guns can be so trained in 
that the muzzles come within the ship’s outside line. 

The hull of the Maine is constructed of steel, and un- 
sheathed. Her length is 388 feet with a beam of 72 feet 


2 inches. Her draught is 23 feet 10144 inches. She has 
twin propellers and a displacement of 12,300 tons. 
The Maine’s first commander will be Captain Eugene 


H. C. Leutze, who is at present on duty as superintendent 
of the Washington Gun Factory. Captain Leutze was offered 
command of the Oregun, but he long ago applied for command 
of the Maine. 
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THE CRAB 


By 


my Best Beloved, came the Time of the Very Begin 
nings, and that was in the days when the Eldest 
First he got the earth 


| ONG, and long before the High and Far Off Times, oh, 


Magician was getting things ready. 
ready: then he got the sea ready, and then he told all the 
animals that they could come out and play. And all the 
animals said: ‘*Oh, Eldest Magician, what shall we play at?” 
and he said: ‘‘I will show you.’’ He took the Klephant— 
All-the-Elephant-there-was—and suid: ‘Play at being an 
and All-the-Elephant there was played. He 
Beaver — All-the-Beaver-there-was — and 
All-the: Beaver there- was 


Elephant, ”’ 


took the said: 


‘*Play at being a Beaver,’’ and 


played. He took the Cow—All-the-Cow-there-was—and 
said: lay at being a Cow,’’ and All-the-Cow-there-was 


played. One by one, he took all the beasts and birds and 
fishes and told them what to play at, but toward evening, 
when people grow restless and tired, there came up the 
Man (With his own litile girl daughter?) Yes, with his 
own best beloved little girl daughter sitting upon his shoul- 
der, and he said: ‘*‘What is the play, Eldest Magician?’’ 
And the Eldest Magician said: ‘Ho, Son of Adam, this 1s 
the play of the Very Beginning, but you are too wise for 
ths play.’’ Ard the Man saluted and said: ‘‘Yes, I am 
too wise for this play, but see that you make all the ani- 
mils obed ent to me.”* 

Now, while the two were talking together, Pau Amma the 
Crab, who was next in the game, scuttled off sideways and 
stepped into the sea, saying to himself: ‘‘I will play my play 
alone in the deep waters and I will never be obedient to this 
Nobody saw him go away except the little 
And the 
play went on till there were no more animals left without 
orders, and the Eldest Magician wiped the dust off his hands 
and walked about the world to see how the animals were 
playing. He went North, Best Beloved, and he found All- 
the-Elephant-there-was digging with his tusks and stamp- 
ing with his feet in the nice new clean earth that had been 


son of Adam.” 
gul daughter where she sat on the Man’s shoulder. 


got ready for him. 

**Kun?”’ said All-the-Elephant-there-was, meaning: 
this right?” 

‘**Payah Kun,”’ said the Eldest Magician, meaning: ‘‘That 
is quite right,’’ and he breathed upon the great rocks and 
lumps of earth that All-the-Elephant-there-was had thrown 
up and they became the great Himalayan Mountains, aud 
you can look them out on the map. 

He went East, and he found All-the-Cow-there-was feed- 
ing in a field that had been got ready for her, and she licked 
her tongue round a whole forest at a time, and swallowed it 


“Ts 


and sat down to chew the eud. 

**Kun?’’ said All-the-Cow-there was. 

**Payah Kun,’’ said the Eldest Magician, and he breathed 
upon the bare patch where she had eaten, and upon the 
place where she had sat down, and one became the great 
Indian Desert and the other became the Desert of Sahara, 
and you can look them out on the map. 

He went West and he found All-the-Beaver-there-was mak- 
ing a beaver dam across the mouths of broad rivers that had 
been got ready for him. 

‘*Kun ?”’ said All-the-Beaver-there-was. 

‘“*Payah Kun,”’ said the Eldest Magician, and he breathed 
upon the fallen trees and the still water and they became the 
Everglades in Florida, and you can look them out on the map. 

Then he went South and found All-the-Turtle-there-was 
scratching with his flippers in the sand that had been got 
ready for him, and the sand and the rocks whirled through 
the air and fell far off into the sea. 

**Kun?’’ said All-the-Turtle-there-was. 


‘*Payah Kun,’’ said the Eldest Magician, and he breathed 
upon the sand and the rocks, where they had fallen in the 
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sea and they became the beautiful islands of Borneo, Celebes, 
Sumatra, Java, and the rest of the Malay Archipelago, and 
you can lvok them out on the map. 

By and by the Eldest Magician met the Man on the Banks 
of the Perak River and said: *‘Ho! Son of Adam, are all the 
animals obedient to you?’ 

**Yes,’’ said the Man. 

“*Ts all the Earth obedient to you?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the Man. 

**Ts all the Sea obedient to you?”’ 

““No,’’ said the Man. ‘Once a day and once a night it 
runs up the river and drives the water back into the forest 
so that my house 1s made wet: once a day and once a night 
it runs down the river and draws all the water after it so that 
there is nothing left but mud and my canoe is upset. Is that 
the play you told it to play?” 

‘*No,”’ said the Eldest Magician. ‘‘That is a new and a bad 
play.”’ 

‘*Look!’’ said the Man, and as he spoke tiie great sea came 
up the mouth of the Perak River, driving the river backward 
till it overfiowed all the dark forests for miles and miles and 
swept away the man’s house. ‘‘Launch your canoe and we 
will find out who 1s playing with the sea,’’ said the Eldest 
Magician. They stepped into the canoe; the little girl 
daughter came with them, and the man took his kris—a 
curving, wavy dagger with a blade like a fame—and they 
pushed out on the Perak River. Then the sea began to run 
back and back, and the canoe was sucked out of the mouth 
of the Perak River, past Selangor, past Malacca, past Singa- 
pore, out and ont to the island Bintang, as thongh it had 
been pulled by a string. 

Then the Eldest Magician stood up and shouted: ‘‘Ho! 
Beasts, birds and fishes, that I took between my hands at 
the Very Beginning and taught the play that they should 
play, which of you is playing with the sea?”’ 

Then all the beasts, birds and fishes said together: ‘‘Eldest 
Magician, we play the plays that you taught us to play—we 
and our children’s children—but not one of us plays with the 
sea.”’ 

Then the moon rose big and full over the water, and the 
Eldest Magician said to the hunchbacked old man who sits 
in the moon spinning a fishing-line with which he hopes 
one day to catch the world: ‘‘Ho! Fisherman of the Moon, 
are you playing with the sea?’’ 

**No,’’ said the Fisherman, ‘‘I am spinning a line with 
which I shall some day catch the world, but I do not play 
with the sea.’’” And he went on spinning his line. 

Now there is a rat up in the moon who always Lites the 
old fisherman’s line as fast as it 1s made, and the Eldest 
Magician said to him: ‘‘Ho! Rat of the Moon, are you 
playing with the sea?’’ 

And the rat said: ‘*I am too busy biting through the line 
that this old fisherman is spinning, I do not play with the 
sea.’’ And he went on biting the line. 

Then the little girl daughter put up her little soft brown 
arms with the beautiful white shell bracelets and said: ‘‘Oh, 
Eldest Magician! When my father here talked to you at the 
Very Beginning and I sat upon his shoulder while the beasts 
were being taught their plays, one beast went away sideways 
into the sea before you had taught him his play.”’ 

And the Eldest Magician said: ‘‘How wise are little chil- 
dren who see ard are silent! What was that beast like?’’ 

And the little daughter said: ‘‘He was round and he was 
flat, and his eyes grew upon stalks, and he walked sideways 
like this, and he was covered with strong armor and the name 
upon his back was Pan Amma,”’ 

And the Eldest Magician said: ‘‘How wise are little chil- 
dren who speak truth! Now I know where Pau Amma went. 
Give me the paddle!’’ 


So he took the paddles, but there was no need to paddle, 
for the water flowed steadily past all the islands till they 
came to the place called Pusat Tasek—the heart of the Sea 
—where the great hollow is that leads down to the heart of 
the world, and in that hollow grows the wonderful tree that 
bears the magic twin nuts. Then the Eldest Magician slid 
his arm up to the shoulder through the deep warm water, 
and under the roots of the wonderful tree he touched the 
broad back of Pau Amma the Crab. And Pau Amma settled 
down at the touch and all the sea rose up as water rises in a 
basin when you put your hand into it. 

**Ah!’* said the Eldest Magician. 
been playing with the sea,’’ and he called out: ‘What are you 


‘*Now I know who has 


doing, Pau Amma?” 

And Pau Amma, deep down below, answered: ‘*‘Once a day 
and once a night I go out to look for my food. Once a 
day aud once a night I return. Leave me alone.’’ 

Then the Eldest Magician said: ‘‘Listen, Pau Amma. When 
you go out from your cave the waters of the sea pour down 
into Pusat Tasek and all the beaches of all the islands are left 
bare and the little fish die. When you come back and sit in 
Pusat Tasek the waters of the sea rise and half the little 
islands are drowned and the Man’s house is swept into the 
salt water.’’ 

Then Pau Amma, deep down below, laughed and said: 
“I did not know I was so important. Henceforward I 
will go out seven times a day, and the waters shall never 
be still.’’ 

Aud the Eldest Magician said: ‘tI cannot make you play 
the play you were meant to play, Pau Amma, because you 
escaped me at the Very Beginning, but if you are not afraid, 
come up and we will talk about it.”’ 

“T am not afraid,’’ said Pau Amma, and he rose to the top 
of the sea in the moonlight. There was nobody in the world 
so big as Pau Amma. One side of his great shell touched the 
beach at Sarawak ; the other touched the beach of Pahang and 
he was taller than the smoke of three voleanoes. As he rose 
up through the branches of the wonderful tree he tore off one 
of the great twin-fruits—the magic double-kernelled nuts that 
make men young—aud the little girl daughter saw it bobbing 
alongside the canoe and pulled it in and began to pick out the 
soft eyes of it with her little gold scissors, 

‘‘Now,”’ said the Magician, ‘‘Make a magic, Pau Amma, 
to show that you are really important.’’ 

Pau Amma rolled his eyes and waved his claws, but he 
could only stir up the sea because, after all, he was nothing 
more than a crab, and the Eldest Magician laughed. 

‘*You are not so important, after all, Pau Amma,”’ he said: 
‘*Let me try,’’ and he made a magic with his left hand—with 
just the little finger of his left hand—and—lo and behold, 
Best Beloved, Pau Amma’s hard, blue-green-black shell fell 
off him as a husk falls off a cocoanut, and Pau Amma was 
left all soft—soft as the crabs that you sometimes find on 
the beach, Best Beloved. 

‘*Indeed, you are very important,”’ said the Eldest Magician. 
**Shall I ask the Man here to cut you with his kris ?”’ 

And Pau Amma said: ‘*‘I am ashamed. Give me back my 
shell and Jet me go back to Pusat Tasek, and I will only stir 
out once a day and once a night to get my food.”’ 

And the Eldest Magician said: ‘‘No, Pau Amma, I will not 
give you back your shell, for you will grow bigger and prouder 
and stronger, and you will forget your promise, and you will 
play with the sea.”’ 

Then Pau Amma said: ‘‘What shall I do? I am so big that 
I can only hide in Pusat Tasek, and if I go anywhere else, all 
soft as I am, the sharks and the dogfish will eat me. And if 
I go to Pusat Tasek, all soft as I am, though I may be safe I 
can never stir out to get my food, and so I shall die.”’ 


‘*Listen, Pau Amma,”’ said the Eldest Magician. ‘‘I can- 
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not make you play the play you were meant to play because 
you escaped me at the Very Beginning, but if you choose I 
can make every stone and every hole and every bunch of 
weed in all the seas a Pusat Tasek for you and your chil- 
dren for always.”’ 

Then Pau Amma said: ‘‘That is good, but I do not choose 
yet. There is the Man who talked to you at the Very Begin- 
ning. What will he do for me? If he had not taken up your 
attention I should not have grown tired of waiting and run 
away.”’ 

And the Man said: “‘If you choose I will make a magic so 
that both the deep water and the dry ground will be a home 
for you and your children—so that you shall be able to hide 
both on the land and the sea.”’ 

And Pau Amma said: ‘‘I do not choose yet. 
girl who saw me running away at the Very Beginning. If 
she had spoken then the Eldest Magician would have called 
me back and this would never have happened. What will 
she do for me?” 

And the little girl daughter said: ‘This is a good nut that 
If you choose, I will make a magic and I will 
so that 
all day 
you 


There is the 


I am eating. 
give you a pair of scissors, very sharp and strong, 
you and your children can eat cocoanuts like this 
long when you come up from the sea to the land; or 
can dig a Pusat Tasek for yourself when there is no stone 
or hole near by; and if the earth is too hard, with the help 
of these same scissors you can run up a tree,”’ 

And Pau Amma said: ‘‘[ do not choose yet, for, all soft 
as I am, these gifts would not help me. Give me back my 
shell, Oh, Eldest Magician, and I will play your play.” 

And the Eldest Magician said: ‘I will give it back, Pau 
Amma, for eleven months of the year, but on the twelfth 
month of every year it shall grow soft again to remind you 
and all your children that I can make magics, and to keep 


you humble, Pau Amma, for I see that if you can run both 


He took the Elephant—All-the-Elephant-there-was—and said: 
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under the water and on land, you will be too bold; and if 
you can climb trees and crack nuts and dig holes you will 
be too greedy, Pan Amma.”’ 

Then Pau Amma thought a little and said: ‘tI have made 
my choice. I will take all the gifts.” 

Then the Eldest Magician made a magic with the right 
hand, with all five fingers of his right hand, and lo and 
behold, Best Beloved, Pau Amma grew smaller and smaller 
and smaller till at last there was only a little green crab 
swimming in the water alongside the canoe, erying in a 
very sinall voice: ‘‘Give me the scissors!*’ 

And the girl daughter picked him up on the palm of her 
litle brown hand and sat him in the bottom of the canoe and 
gave him her scissors, and he waved them in his little arms 
and opened them and shut them and snapped them and suid: 
I ean crack shells. I can dig holes. I can 
ean breathe in the drv air and I can find a 
did not know I was so 


“T can eat nuts. 
climb trees, I 
Pusat Tasek under every stone. I 
important. Kun?’ (Is this right?) 
**Payah Kun,” said the Eldest Magician, aud he laughed 
aud gave him Ins blessing, and litthe Pan Amma scuttled 
over the side of the canoe into the water, anu he was so 
tiny that he could have hidden under the shadow of a dry 
leaf on land or a dead shell at the bottom of the sea. 
‘Was that well done?’’ said the Eldest Magician. 
**“Vga;"" the Man, “‘but now we must go back to 
Perak and it is a long way to paddle. If we had waited till 
Pau Amma went out and came back the water would have 


said 


carried us home by itself.”’ 

**You are lazy,”’ said the Eldest Magician, ‘‘a:id your chil- 
dren shall be lazy. They shall be the laziest people in the 
world. They shall be called Malays—the lazy people’’—and 
he held up his finger to the moon and said: ‘Oh, Fisher- 
man, here is the Man too lazy to row home. Pull his 
canoe home with your line, Fisherman.”’ 





‘“* Play at being an Elephant” 





“*If I am to be lazy, let the sea work 


**No,”’ said the Man. 
for me twice a day. 


And the Eldest Magician laughed and said: 


That will save me paddling.”’ 

**Payah Kun.”’ 
And the Rat of the Moon stopped biting the line, and the 

Fisherman let his line down till it touched the sea, and he 

pulled the whole deep sea along, past the island of Bing- 

tang, past Singapore, past Malacca, past Selangor, till the 

canoe whirled into the mouth of the Perak River again. 
**Kun?”’ said the Fisherman of the Moon. 
**Payah Kun,” said the Eldest Magician, 


pull the sea twice a day and twice a niglit forever, but be 


**See that you 


careful not to do it too hard, or I shall make a magie on 
you as I did to Pau Amma.”’ Then they all went up the 
Perak River and went to bed, Best Beloved. 

Now listen and attend! 

From that day to this the Moon has always pulled the sea 
up and down and made what we call the tides. Sometimes 
the Fisherman pulls a little too hard and then we get spring 
tides, and sometimes he pulls a little too softly and then we 
get what are called neap tides, but nearly always he is care- 
ful because of the Eldest Magician. 

And Pau Ainma? You can see for yourself, when you go 
to the beach, how all Pau Amma’s babies make little Pusat 
Taseks for themselves under every stone and bunch of weed 
on the sands; you can see them waving their little scissors, 
and in some parts of the world they truly live on the dry land 
and run up the palm trees and eat cocoanuts just as the girl 
daughter promised. But once a year all Pau Ammas must 
shake off their hard armor and be soft—just to remind them 
of what the Eldest Magician could do. And it isn’t fair to 
kill or hunt Pau Amma’s babies just because old Pau Amma 
was rude, a very long time ago, 

Oh yes, and Pau Amma’s babies hate being taken out of 


their little Pusat Taseks and brought home in pickle bottles. 





That is why they nip with their scissors, and it serves you ri 
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A JULY DAY IN THE CENTRE OF FINANCE—CURBSTONE BROKERS TRAPSACTIN 


SUMMER DAYS IN THE POOREST AND RICHEST! DIS 


(SEE PAGE 13) 
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HOW THE MORO WOMEN STOPPED THE WAR 


A CURIOUS AND TRUE STORY, WHICH CARRIES WITHIN IT A VALUABLE LESSON FROM THE WOMEN OF THE SAVAGE FILIPINO 
TRIBE, WHICH IS GIVING THE AMERICAN FORCES SO MUCH TROUBLE IN THE SOUTHERN PHILIPPINES, TO THEIR SISTERS 
OF CIVILIZATION, SHOWING THEM HOW TO MAKE WAR IMPOSSIBLE, BY DEPRIVING IT OF INDISPENSABLE “GLORY” 


to-morrow, no such thing as a Moro nation. In 

Mindanao and in several of the other southern 
islands we are, however, confronted by an aggregation of 
hostile tribes closely allied in blood and all professing the 
religion of Mahomet. These tribes have time and again 
made common cause against the Spaniards, and there are 
many who think they are preparing to do so now against 
us. Certainly no Spanish officer ever received such a de- 
tiant message as that which came to Colonel Baldwin a few 
days ago from the Lord of Bayan. Not only did he propose 
to practice polygamy, said his Sultanie Majesty, but the 
Americans also must become polygamists or leave the happy 
island. There ean be no doubt that the very forbearance we 
have shown and our reluctance to take extreme measures, 
especially while the Philippine bill was pending in Cougress, 
have greaily encouraged our savage opponents and added to 
the difficulty of our already difficult task. 

Among the Moros there are many tribal differences too 
numerous to mention here, even if I were confident that 
these differences are known to us now with exactitude, which 
Iam not. There are certainly, however, two physical types 
among the Moros which immediately strike the eve. Datu 
Mandi, lord of the Moros of the Zamboanga district, with 

hom I had some conversation upon the subject, contirmed 
impression, derived from personal observation. There 
were, he said, at least two invasions of the Moro islauds by 
Mohammedans, and from the stock of these Malay invades 
by intermarriage with native tribes and other Asiaties these 
two distinet castes of Moros are descended. The first he 
ealled the Sulu Moros, who dwell in the islands of Jolo, the 
Tawi-Tawi and Siassi groups, and have even some scattered 
colonies on the almost continental island of Mindanao, All 
these tribes of rather light-skinned Moros recognize more or 
less the suzerainty of the Sultan of Jolo. That is, they pay 
tribute when the sultan appears off their shores with his litule 
flotilla, and the alternative is to be burned out; and they fur- 
nish him with their quota of fighting men when the suzerain 
is strong enough to enforce his demands. 

The nominal head of the short, dark-skinned, swarthy 
Moros is the Sultan of Mindanao, about whom we know 
next to nothing. His residence is said to be in the heart 
of a wellnigh impenetrable jungle near the sea-coast and 
about sixty miles east of Zamboanga. The Moros of the 
Lake Lanao confederation, with whom we are now at war, 
and the ehiefs of the Great River confederation, who will 
doubtless sooner or later become involved in the hostilities, 
alike pay him tribute; but this is, I believe, more to be re- 
garded as a compliment to his lofty lineage, the Sultan of 
Mindanao claiming to be a direct descendant of the Prophet 
Mahomet, rather than a recognition of his real power—the 
number of rifles and bolomen he can put in the field. No 
representative of the United States has ever come to terms, 

r even celebrated a conference, with this the last evasive 
representative of the old sea rovers. Should the red flags 
vive place to the green banners and a holy war be declared, 
this scion of the Prophet may prove a harder nut to crack 
than Aguinaldo, Luckban, or any other of the Philippine 
seri . 
The Moros, like other primitive people, like to wear false 
faces so that you may not see their own features plainly. 
But, despite the masks they wear, there were times when 
I was astonished to find how strikingly alike their civili- 
zation is to ours. Indeed, shortly after my arrival in the 
Great River country, I heard of a social ineident which 
caused me to pavse and to ask, “Is it possible that these 
benighted savages, with their brutal manners and customs, 
have surpassed us? Are we on the wrong track and they 
on the right??? Certain it is that they have hit upon a 

hod of stopping war that has brought better results than 
peace conferences at The Hague—or anywhere else. While 
we ure wasting our energies in trying to bind ourselves by 
pact, when at war not to destroy, when hitting not to 
hard, the Mero women have gone to the root of the 
matter and wielded the axe of their native wit upon it, 


Teen IS fortunately to-day, though there may be 
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with, upon one oceasion at least, astonishing results. 
How the feelings of unfriendliness which were manifestly 
existing between the datus of Tamantaca ard Palangui, to- 








* with their respective braves began, it would be diffi- 
» say. Behind it all there were rumors of a stolen 
» and a slave woman who had been kidnapped, ani- 
ich have ever exercised a disturbing influence upon 
quanimity of men in the Moro country as well as else- 

Whenever a boatload of the Tamautaca men met 
upon the bosom of the Great River a dugout filled with 
Palangui men there was great excitement and some trepida- 
tion among all beholders. But the river is wide, and they 
always passed safely, with their outriggers just touching 
and th sculls striking sparks from boat to boat. 

As the danger of an outbreak became imminent, the good 
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offices of the Lord Paramount of the river, of the great Sultan 
Pian himself, were invoked. Not that either appellant had 
the slightest idea of giving up his warlike designs, but simply 
because this ostentatious attempt to bring about an arrange- 
ment of differences had come to be regarded by long custom 
as the proper preliminary to war. But Pian’s diplomacy was 
invoked in vain. 

**T have talked peace until I am tired,’ said the Lord Para- 
mount of the Great River one day when he came into Cotta- 
hato for his monthly conference with the American com- 
mander. ‘‘Soon the red flags will be seen upon the Great 
River. The men of Tamantaca and Palai gui are in a frenzy 
of rage; they cannot much longer be held back. I pray you 
then, my father, to officially declare a state of war as existing 
between them.”’ 

But the American father, a worthy representative of the 
great white father in Washington, was very wroth that such 
a proposal should have slipped from the lips of the Lord Para- 
mount, 

“There shal) be peace on the banks of the Great River, 
he declared, ‘‘and if not, I will take a hand in the muss 
myself.”’ 

Promising to do his best, and yet protesting that it was bad 
policy to balk the braves of their battle, Pian went away, and 
all was apparently quiet along the Great River for another 
month and the commander of our forces naturally plumed 
himself not a little upon his achievement as peacemaker. 
It was even said that he had written to Baron Bloch about 
it, but this is not down in the record. But when Pian ap- 
peared for another conference his face was glum and chap- 
fallen. 

‘*My father,’’ he said, *‘the war fever is spreading. I 
fear if the little blood-letting which is wanted, which I have 
prescribed, to meet the case does not receive your sanction 
there will soon be a general war. My scouts report to me 
that they have seen envoys bearing tle sacred spears—men 
whom no man but an utter oudaw would dare molest—passing 
up and down the river from village to village, calling the datus 
together fora conference. And tliat is not a peace conference, 
O my father. I hear they even dare to mutter in their discon- 
tent that our good father—before whose goodness I bend the 
knee—has broken h's promise not to interfere with our ancient 
customs, and that in assisting you to prevent the war your un- 
worthy son who stands before you is nothing but a huckster. 
Trouble is coming, father; we had better let them fight a 
little.’’ 

“Well, I’m egreeable,’’ said the American commander 
wearily. ‘‘I have done my best for peace. If they will 
fight, I hope there will be a big killing and then some of 
them will listen to me another time.”’ 

*“O my father,”? said Pian hurriedly, ‘trest assured, save 
for an accident no man will be hurt.’’ 

And within a few hours after the high sanction had been 
obtained the red flags were floating on the breeze; the long 
war canoes were launched and provisioned, and the brasses 
of the gamelong music, spurring on the listening warriors to 
doughty deeds, were heard all along that section of the Great 
River, where, in close, uncongenial proximity, the people 
of Tamantaca and Palangui have been living for centuries. 

What followed I have from eye-witnesses. The singularity 
of this war is not exhausted by the extraordinary incidents 
which I am about to relate. Most singular of all is the fact 
that the descriptions of all the historians as to what happened 
tally to a dot. Sometimes, in view of this phenomenon, I am 
well-nigh forced to the conclusion that the war never came off 
at all. There was immediately, so the historians relate, im- 
mense activity in both camps; even the men worked; but of 
course (this statement is quite unnecessary to those having a 
knowledge of Moro character) they only worked to sharpen 
their bolos and krisses, the ugly weapons with which they do 
their daring deeds. Between the Tamantaca country and 
Palangui there runs a sluggish river through a great swamp. 
This stream, after much meandering and great irresolution, 
empties into the Great River. On either side of the swamp 
the ground rises abruptly, and here above the morass the 
braves of Tamantaca and Palangui respectively intrenched 
themselves, 

Here they passed many happy hours hurling the traditional 
detianeces across the waste of water and of mud, and occa- 
sionally, in a paroxysm of passion, wasting a cartridge; for 
the trenches were well beyond each other’s range. To this 
advanced position, over which the red banners flew bravely 

in the breeze, the old bedridden warriors of former wars were 
brought up in litters or upon gaudy mats that were spread in 
the shaded portions of the war canoes. They sang the praises 
of the wars they had waged and showed the ghastly sears with 
which their bodies were seamed, and told the young warriors 
not to be discouraged; they, too, might win such undeniable 
renown as this. And while they discoursed upon the strategy 
and the tacties of the wars they had waged, the old men were 


” 





given double portions of rice and—sly dogs!—went content- 
edly to the rear, 

Indeed, for every one except the women and the children 
the war proceeded as merrily as a wedding feast. Only the 
women were a-weary, hulling rice all day with the heavy 
log pesties. Even when night came there was no rest for 
them. The hulled rice had to be loaded on the backs of the 
slaves captured in previous wars and sent up to the front 
through the treacherous swamps and quicksands, where 
many « slave—these drudges of war—disappeared from 
sight and was never seen again, 

Not seldom when night came, when all mortals whose war- 
fare is but the struggle for existence take the repose which the 
gods give them, these women of the warring villages would slip 
away from their marshy homes and paddle vigorously toward 
the market town, there to trade their treasures, their brass 
anklets, their necklaces, their most precious sarongs, all for 
rice, rice, more rice for them to hull with many a groan and 
pain, rice for the drudges to pack to the warriors at the front, 
who felt good and tired a brave salute whenever a food convoy 
came into camp. When the warriors had all the food they re- 
quired to maintain their vigor, and the old warriors, those 
singers of past wars, enough to keep them in good talking trim, 
there was little left for the women to eat, and that, of course, 
by their own self-sacrificing selectipn, the damaged and least 
nutritious grains of the precious rice. 

At last their labors night and day told upon the wives of 
Tamantaca, and they were somewhat listless when the great 
warriors returned from the front to rest a while at ease, away 
from the tension of life on the firing line; for, while no one 
had as yet delivered a serious attack, it was of course con- 
ceivable that some one might. While they listened, how- 
ever, the hard-working women who were providing the 
sinews of war in more senses than one, grew elated with 
the tales of daring that lost nothing in the telling, and once 
again the warriors basked in the light of their eves as war- 
riors have ever done before since the world began. They 
told their tales until they grew hungry, and then, as war- 
riors have done before, went back to the front where all 
the best food was stored. 

For a long time there came no word of complaint from the 
women of either village; they had learned before this their 
lot—the lesson of weeping and waiting. But suddenly, at 
the same time in both places, in Tamantaca as well as in 
Palangui, a disease which was doubtless caused by bad food, 
and little of it, made its appearance, and the children began 
dying of it like flies in the first frost. 

The warriors, who continued to come back in platoons from 
the front with the assurance that all would go well if the food 
but held out, tried to cheer their women with the talk of all 
the great things they had done and how marvellous it had 
been that there were no casualties as yet, except among the 
overloaded slaves from heart disease and from drowning; but 
they found a depressing change in the attention that was ac- 
corded them. The eyes in whose warmth of enraptured en- 
thusiasm they had so complacently basked had grown lustre- 
less, and not the proudest boasts could coax the women away 
from the little hillocks where all their hopes were buried. 
Some think there was collusion between the women folk of 
the warring villages, but this has never been proved. It is 
much more prokable that the same suffering produced iden- 
tical results in their simple minds. For the first time they 
would seem to have seen their lords and masters as they 
really were, as something lower than the brute creation. 
For while the beasts indeed fight fiercely and grant no 
quarter, they fight to feed their females and their young, 
not to starve them. 

Ill pleased with their reception and entertainment, and 
greatly wondering, the warriors returned sooner than had 
been their wont to the stockade at the front. The women 
continued to buy rice with their blood and treasure, but the 
hard-driven slaves who carried the packs into camp found a 
great change there, too. All the life and spirit had gone out 
of the war; the strife had lost its keen edge and savor. What 
was the use of mighty deeds when there were none but deaf 
ears to tell them to? Day by day the feeling of listlessness and 
discouragement in both camps grew greater, until all at once, 
at about the same time on both sides of the marshy river, the 
flames of war flickered out altogether, the red flags were 
lowered and the discomfited warriors of Tamantaca and 
Palangui slunk silently back to their darkened homes. 

The Lord Paramount rowed joyfully in to Cottabato to an- 
nounce that peace brooded once more over the Great River. 

“It was a most successful war,’’ he told the American 
commander. ‘*And not a warrior killed. They are all 
starving now, but I have advanced a little rice to both 
tribes, and now they are all logging and tapping rubber 
for me. Everything will stay quiet along the Great Riyer 
—until the warriors have grown fat again,’’ added the Lord 
Paramount with decision, 
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THE GHETTO IN MIDSUMMER 


(SEE DOUBLE PAGE) 


planet is that section of New York’s 

tenement region known as the Ghetto. 
Nowhere are the poor herded in such vast 
numbers, nowhere are men and women and 
‘children packed so closely into dark and 
noisome quarters, It is a part of town that 
mav not be included when the metropolis is 
spoken of as a desirable summer resort. And 
yet the many thousands who dwell there con- 
trive to struggle through the dog days, suffer- 
ing greatly often, but making the most of what 
means they possess for living an outdoor life. 
Fortunately, public and private philanthropy 
have done much to relieve the strain of their 
midsummer hardships. The settlements and 
fresh-air funds do noble work for the children 
and the mothers, and the public baths and 
recreation piers afford refreshment to thou- 
sands, 

The sun comes up at the end of the street, 
lambent and large, and, by its blood-red face 
showing through the humid air, the Ghetto 
knows that King Heat has a hard day in store 
for it. Atearly light the street rialto is in full 

“ery, and the throngs of haggling purchasers 
swarm over sidewalk and roadway. A little 
while and the life of the fire-escapes begins. 
As the sua courses higher and turns the 
‘stuffy rooms into ovens, the people are 
driven to these hanging gardens for a breath 
of street air, often only a trifle better than 
that within doors. Old and young assemble 
there, occupying every inch of the narrow 
space. Not a few of the youngest children 
care as naked as truth. The highway below 
is alive with the youngsters, their shrill cries 
-at play hushed now and then by the gong of 
a hurrying ambulance. The heat has much 
to do with the frequent visits of the hospital 
wagon; but not all. In summer wages go 
‘down, and the death rate goes up. While a 
Jarge army of idlers is always visible, there 
is a larger army within doors toiling from 
sunrise far into the night. You see them at 


TT: MOST densely peopled spot on our 


the windows, and hear the whirring of the 
sewing machine, the stroke of the hammer. 
Though their homes are wells of darkness, 
they are wells to which the landlords bring 
their pitchers without fail. 

A good part of the Ghetto folk—the younger 
generation—is absent during the day. In the 
morning they have marched in solid phalanxes 
to the sweatshops and other factories of the 
West Side. At evening they return to add 
thousands upon thousands to the families 
that shall pass the night in the slums. 
This grim prospect seems not enough to 
rob them of the gayety that belongs to their 
youth. The girlsk—many of them so young 
as to be clad in short frocks, and others 
decked brightly in cheap summer finery— 
chatter freely in their mixture of English 
and Yiddish. Here and there one drops 
out of the moving column to greet a female 
ancestor seated on the walk, doleful in her 
orthodox wig and Old-World air. 

It is in the evening, when all the Ghetto is 
at home, that the density of its population may 
be appreciated best. The houses are empty, 
but the streets teem with humanity. Tall 
as the tenements are, and small as is the share 
of each family, you wonder how it is possible 
for them to hold that buzzing multitude. There 
is not room for all on the fire-escapes or the 
sidewalks, but the new generation does not 
care; it is off for the recreation pier, the free 
band concerts, the Yiddish theatres of the 
Bowery. On the hottest nights many do 
not return to the tenements, but there is no. 
alarm. You can see them sleeping on 
benches in the parks, or sprawled on the 
lawns, conjuring the picture of a battlefield 


after the carnage. Before midnight the 
streets are almost deserted, but the fire- 
escapes and roofs are full of sleepers. Fre- 


quently the roll of thunder drives them within 
doors, but not until the old men and women 
have stood with feverish palms uplifted and 
given thanks for the heavens’ gift of rain. 





THE MONEY MARKET IN SUMMER 


OG DAYS, when New York is as a 
D tropical city, bankers come down to 
Wall Street Town from country 

places in steam yachts. Brokers travel from 
suburbs in club ears, thence to Wall Street in 
thansoms. ‘The Long Island contingent is 


brought to the foot of Wall Street in a 
special steamer—just as Trinity’s clock 


-shows 9.55 and thermometers, wherever in 
the shade, register 80. As the brokers ask 
one another, ‘‘How’s the market in Lon- 
-don?’’—where the day’s work in the neigh- 
borhood of Threadneedle Street is finished— 
there’s just time for a short, cool drink, 
Then to office the *‘shop’’ members of firms, 
cand to the Exchange the ‘‘tloor’? members, 
When 10 chimes in Trinity’s steeple, in the 
Exchauges — Stock, Consolidated, Produce, 
Maritime, Corn, Cotton—the gavel falls and 
the brokers let loose a mighty yell. A thou- 
sund tickers in and about Wall Street, and 
thousands more throughout the city and 
country, begin to click, and the men of the 
financial world bend over the tape. Now in 
Wall Street, where a minute is a doomsday 
.and time is reckoned by seconds, the game is 
on, A composite photograph of the players 
would show the typical gambler’s face, ani- 
mated by the excitement of buying and sell- 
ing, contorted with the hope of gain or the 
anguish of loss, and already worn by the 
heat—the thermometer has gone up a point. 

In the Produce Exchange building, on one 
floor, and separated only by a low wooden 
partition, is the Wheat Pit and the Stock 
Exchange. ‘his has been the temporary 
-quarters of the greatest of money markets 
ever since the old S.ock Exchange was torn 
-down last year to make room for the new. 
On this floor, a man standing under a sign 
marked ‘*Reading”’ shouts ‘Sixty-eight, *’ and 
is answered by a volley of voices. It is thus 
the game of the day begins. In this room, 
only half an acre in size, a hundred or more 
-auction sales are taking place simultaneously 
—a bedlam, the babel of the world of stocks, 
shares, bonds, ‘‘puts,”’ ‘‘calls,’’ loans, *‘shorts”’ 
and ‘“‘longs.”’ In all of which transactions 
‘thousands of persons throughout the United 
States are directly interested and hundreds 
of thousands indirectly. 

One man shouts continuously. The amount 
of his morning’s earnings—$50,000—is not 
extraordinary. A fellow member, who has 
shouted as loud and as long, has lost $50,000. 
These two step out into Beaver Street to catch 
‘their breath. Their financial conditions may 
‘be reversed before the day is over. 

In Broad Street there is another kind of 
Exchange—one that does business outdoors 
like buyers and sellers in a vegetable market. 
A dense group of young men—one hundred or 
more—in straw hats and thinnest flannels, are 
standing, shoving, shouting in one another’s 
faces, trading in stocks in practically the 
same way as on the floor of the Exchange. 
But to do business here one is not required 
to pay $70,000, more or less, for a ‘‘seat.”’ 
Standing room in this crowd costs nothing. 





It is the Curb Market. Here can be bought 
stocks which are not listed on the regular 
Exchanges—‘‘Industrials,’’ principally, from 
“Buffalo City Gas’’ to ‘Standard Oil.’’ Nearly 
all the firms represented here have men also on 
the floor of one of the great Exchanges. Sim- 
ply, certain stocks can be bought only in the 
Curb Market, either because of a small capi- 
talization or because there is very little trad- 
ing. Ten shares of Standard Oil, for example, 
cost a fortune, hence the trading is small, but 
not too small for the Curb. 

Now the thermometer says 87. The asphalt 
of Broad Street is melting under the furnace 
blast. In the morning they do business in the 
shade of the Mills Building; in the afternoon, 
in the shade of the new, unfinished home of 
the Stock Exchange, soon to be opened as the 
finest bourse in the world. Perhaps there is 
a pelting shower—do the brokers run to cover? 
As well ask if soldiers in the face of the enemy 
cease firing and retreat because it rains! In 
winter and summer, sunshine, snowstorms or 
thunderstorms, the Curb Market stays just 
there, in the street, among the cabs and the 
push-carts, with a stream of half a million 
men flowing by in a day. 

In the brokers’ offices throughout the day 


‘customers are coaxed to ‘“‘stay’’ despite the 


heat—most of the offices being models of 
summer-day comfort. There is Japanese 
matting, rocking-chairs of the wide-armed 
kind common to hotel piazzas, an ice-chest 
with a bar, a bathroom with fine shower, 
and electric fans everywhere. To-day, in 
these offices the trading amounts to a million 
shares, and the brokers, making $12.50 for 
each one hundred shares, have cleared 
$605,000 in commissions. The thermometer 
shows 90—but there’s time, now, for a long, 
cold drink. Thus for five hours—this is a 
suggestion of a midsummer day’s work in 
the richest district of its size in the world. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap: 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 








druggists; all sorts of people use it. 





“Grandpa, why don’t you get a pair of 


Wilson’s Ear Drums 


and throw that long tube away?” 


The use of trumpets, tubes, audiphones and 
other cumbersome and obsolete devices to 
aidthe hearing is being everywhere aban- 
doned since the appearance of these 


SCIENTIFIC SOUND D E A F N ESS 


CONDUCTORS FOR 


They are invisible and fit in the ear, are 
comfortable, and restore the hearing. Be- 
ware of imitations. The WILSON is the 
original and genuine. 

Physicians recommend them. Information 
and letters from many users free on request. 


Wilson Ear Drum Co., 162 Todd Sidg., Louisville, Ky, 


Common 
Sense 























Maa Aa Aa AAA AA 
“The Stretched 


Forefinger of all Time” is 
on the dial of an 


Elgin Watch 


—the world’s standard for pocket time- 
Perfect in construction; positive 
Sold by every jeweler in 
the land; fully guaranteed. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Exain, ILuinots. 
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Chicago Musical College 


Established 1867. Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 


COLLEGE BLDG 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO. 
ma The Chicago Musical 
: he | College is the largest 





p} an most complete 
schoo! of its kind in 
America. 

Has the strongest 
faculty ever assembled 
in a school of musical 
learning. 

The College Building 
is the finest structure 
Peiin existence devoted 
| exclusively to a musical 
institution. 
s|} §6oThesystem of instruc- 
ij tion and arrangement 
of courses represent 
the outcome of 36 years 
experience. 


MASESTIC: 


School of Acting 
Elocution 
School of Opera 


Modern Languages 








COLLEGE BUILDING 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans Von Schiller 
William Castle Bernhard Listemann S. E. Jacobsohn 
Rudolph Ganz Edmond Vergnet Herman Devries 
Felix Borowski Hart Conway, Director School of Acting 


37th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 8 
New Illustrated Catalog Mailed Free 
(a NOTE.—Applications for the 45 free and Ae partial Scholarships 


will be received until August 15. 


RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 










Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached 


lso showing Mattress deflated. 
Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
t#"Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC co. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








-— CHEW 


, BEEMAN’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
GUI 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations 














A medal and diploma for “An 11 Champagne, 
agreeable bouquet, delicious flavor.” Cook’s Imperial 
Extra Dry.—Adv. 

_ You can face the work of life with a new determina- 
tion when you feel full of energy. Abbott’s, the Origi- 
nal Angostura Bitters create energy.— Adv. 


Telephone Service at your house will save many small 
y Rates in Manh n from $48 a year. New 
York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St.—Adv. 





Eminent Physicians 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby f a 
Borden’s Eagle Brand C Pn Milk isr 4 wr 
by the leading family physicians. It is always safe and 
reliable. Send 10c. for ‘“Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson 
St.. N. Y.—Adv. 





Sent Free and Prepaid 


to every reader of Collier’s Weekly, who needs it and 
writes for it, to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only 
one small dose a day perfectly cures catarrh, flatulence, 
indigestion and constipation. It clears the liver and kid- 
neys of all ion and infl ion and takes all 
irritation and catarrh from the bladder and all pain and 
trouble from prostate gland.—Adv. 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


. One in each town to ride and exhibit a 


< sample 1902 Bicycle. 
7\\ ' 
( \ ) thy 
| (My 
ete 


1902 MODELS, $9 to $15. 
"01 ry Models, high grade, $7 to $II. 






Ce S& 








Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to 8S. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
to anyone on approval and ten days 
trial without a cent in advance. 
Earn a Bicycle distributing 1000 
catalogues for us. Vrite at once for 
bargain list and our wonderful 
special offer to agents. Tires, equip- 
ment, sundries, all kinds, half regular prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53 F, Chicago, Hl. 























from 


$25,000 half an 


snows 2 ( INSeng 


was made in one year by a Missouri man. Demand is 
increasing. _ Wild supply nearly exhausted. Hardy 
everywhere in United States. Can be grown in smail 
gardens as well as on farms. Most profitable crop known. 
Complete booklet about this wonderful GINSENG, 10 
cents. Circulars free. Address, 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG Co. 
Department B JOPLIN, MO. 








DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


Sold on easy payments; $1.00a 
week and upwards. Goods delivered 
on first payment. All sizes, styles, 
designs and makes. Catalogue FREE 
explains our plan. For particulars 





address 
— THE WALKER-EDMUND Co. 
126 State St. Dept. G 66 Chicago, Ill, 
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THE BATHING SUIT BEAUTIFUL : : 









WITH COSTUME DESIGNS 
BY ABBY E. UNDERWOOD 


of beauty, and there was a period when even a plump, 

curly-haired, pretty girl looked distressingly unattrac- 
tive after adip in the surf. We have changed all that. There 
are ugly bathing suits to-day, and a choice collection of freaks 
is to be seen on every bathing beach; but no woman is now 
forced to choose between the coquettish bathing costume of 
the comic papers, built for beauty, not for service, and a 
hideous flannel suit that would have queered Venus Anady- 
omene herself, if she had risen from the waves clad in sueh 

arb. 

Manufacturers have given much serious thought to the bath- 
ing-suit problem within recent years, and, as a result, there 
has been evolved a costume that combines attractiveness and 
service. Care in the choice of material, cut and color have 
practically done away with the old faults and disadvantages. 

Mohair is the material most in vogue for bathing suits to- 
day. Flannel is cheaper. Wash silk is more chic, but a 
mohair suit is within the reach of even a moderate income 
and may be made effective enough to satisfy even a fastidious 
wearer, It is light and firm.’ It shakes off the water easily 
and does not cling to the figure when wet. It wears well, 


T* BATHING SUIT of ye olden time was not a thing 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
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By MARIE GREGOIRE 





mohair or silk, they are comparatively free sfrom the disad- 
vantages of flannel. 

The silk bathing suit is not by any means so impracticable 
as it sounds, and, if one is willing to pay its price, is, possibly, 
the ideal suit, as well as the most fashionable and expensive 


thing of its kind. Wash taffeta is the proper silk for the pur- 
pose. It sheds the water even more readily than mohair, is 
lighter in weight and does not cling aggressively. Pongee 
silk bathing suits are being sold this season, but have not as 
many points to recommend them as have the taffeta suits. 

In the silk bathing suits, as in those of mohair, black and 
dark blue are the favorite colors, though a few daring suits of 
bright red wash silk are shown and are audaciously attractive 
if worn by the right person. The silk suits are made and 
trimmed more elaborately than those of any other material. 
In general lines almost all the bathing suits are alike. There 
is the round blouse, the short sleeve puff, the gored skirt reach- 
ing to the knees, the full knickerbockers, exactly the length 
of the skirt and fastening just below the knee; but it is in the 
trimming that distinction appears, in the shape and ornamen- 
tation of the collar, in the scarf, in the stitched bands or braid. 

The silk blouses are often laid in vertical plaits or tucks, 


Bright check or plaid silk is sometimes used for scarfs, the 
crimson and white or green and white checks giving a gay 
and distinctive note to dark materials trimmed with plain 
white. The low sailor dickey is the general rule, but some 
square-cut effects are seen, and the sensible girl, who knows 
that her throat is thin and that a sailor dickey is the most 
unbecoming thing ever invented for the confusion of plain 
women, will have her dickey made with a collar of medium 
height. This need not in any way interfere with her comfort 
and it will add immeasurably to the attractiveness of her ap- 
pearance. Following the same rule, elbow sleeves are often 
much more becoming than the ordinary puff, and, when in 
light material and full enough, need not be a handicap to the 
swimmer. 

The skirts of the season’s bathing suits present some variety 
of cut. A few are circular with a box-plait at the back, others 
have five gores and a shaped flounce. The tucked skirts have 
already been mentioned. But the plain gored skirt, a trifle 
full on the band, flaring at the bottom and made with a deep 
hem to which firmness is given by stitching or strapping, is 
the most satisfactory skirt model. 

Little that is new is shown in accessories for bathing cos- 

















and it comes in attractive colors. A fine quality of black or 
navy-blue mohair trimmed in white is perhaps the most ser- 
viceable and most universally becoming bathing suit that can 
be bought. Occasionally bright scarlet trimming is more 
effective than white, but the average woman’s complexion, 
after a few days of seashore life, isn’t in a condition to look 
its best above a broad crimson collar. White tones down 
and cools the florid face, and the woman who burns is wise 
if she chooses a white collar and indulges a taste for scarlet 
only in a scarf and, possibly, a Fauntleroy sash. 

Some bathers who could well afford a mohair suit, or even 
a silk suit, still hold fast to the flannel bathing costume. 
They claim that their health requires it, and it is undoubtedly 
true that one is less likely to chill after leaving the water if 
clothed in wool than if wearing mohair or silk. But, if un- 
usual delicacy of constitution and susceptibility to cold re- 
quire a woollen suit, there are other materials far preferable 
to the flannel, which is so heavy when water-soaked and clings 
in a fashion to make Puritan hair rise on end. Wool serge 
makes exceedingly pretty and serviceable suits, and cashmere 
is now being used with excellent results. Both wash well, 
and may be had in charming colors; and while heavier than 


and mary of the silk skirts have narrow stitched tucks running 
down over the hips and flaring into fulness above the knee. 
Contrasting bands of silk stitched or embroidered or overlaid 
with lines of narrow braid trim these silk suits, as well as 
those of mohair. Bands of white silk embroidered with bright 
red dots or feather-stitched in red are particularly effective 
upon dark blue, and many of the black suits have collars, 
bands and scarfs of light-blue wash silk embroidered or feather- 
stitched in black. On the mohair, bands of polka-dotted mo- 
hair are much used; and, indeed, the polka-dot mohair, particu- 
larly in navy blue with small white dots, is a most attractive 
material for the whole suit. 

The very intricate machine braiding seen on so many of the 
ready-made suits 1s not desirable, and the woman who knows 
what is what will choose the plain band trimmings or braid set 
on in simple straight lines. The broad collar appears on almost 
every suit, varying, however, in shape and trimming. A few 
double or triple collars, usually in contrasting color, have ap- 
peared this season. For example, a dark-blue mohair has a 
collar of crimson silk stitched in dark blue. Over this lies a 
white silk collar stitched in red. The white dickey is stitched 
in red and the scarf and sash are of red. 


tumes. The gay silk head-scarf, knotted turban-wise over a 
rubber cap, is the most popular headgear, and every woman 
who intends wearing one should practice before her mirror 
until she can fold and adjust the scarf in a fashion becoming 
to her. A shade of difference in the folds, the knot, the 
shape in which the hair is put up under the cap may make 
all the difference between the becoming and the lamentably 
ugly. 

White canvas sandals are almost invariably worn, and a 
new sandal with a high back reaching almost to the knee, 
and strapped or laced across the front, is gaining some 
favor. 

Stockings in plain color are distinctly the thing, but they 
must be thin and fine in quality, and openwork silk stockings 
are considered the height of swellness for the fashionable 
bather. 

Bathing corsets are now made that are both rational and 
becoming. They are of canvas and have few bones; and, 
while not stiff enough or tight enough to impede the move- 
ments of the body muscles, do give some support to the figure 
and prevent the utter collapse and shapelessness that befalls 
many women when they discard stays entirely. 





THE LITTLE MOTHERS =: : 


ITTLE MOTHERS! The girls who have never known 
L what it was to be children, on whom the burdens of 
motherhood have fallen e’er they themselves have 
crossed the threshold dividing childhood from girlhood. Can 
there be a more pathetic sight than that of the half-grown 
girl staggering under the burden of a baby almost as big as 
herself? Poor little creatures, whose doll babies are reali- 
ties, their motherly instincts so early developed by force of 


circumstances. 
One must be a tenement worker to really understand the 
pathos of the ‘*Little Mother’s’’ life. One must see, day 


after day, the care, the love, the devotion given by the 
oldest girl of a large family, among the poorest classes, to 
the younger children left in her charge, while the mother 
is out at day’s work. It is pitiful, in many cases, to see the 
abnormally developed woman in the undersized girl of ten or 
twelve, and, on the other hand, it is a lesson which once 
learned can never be forgotten. 

The pessimists who croak and tell us that maternal instinct 
is dying out in women should go down among the tenements 
and study the girls who are bringing up families at a time 
when they should be playing with dolls. 


By Mrs. CLARENCE BURNS 


They become so old-fashioned, these poor little mothers; 
they so soon learn to copy their elders, to sit on the door- 
steps, gossiping, while their charges are asleep in their arms 
or making mud pies in the gutters. Housework is much 
heavier for them, because they are so untrained, so ignorant 
of system or order. Life gives them little and the joys of 
childhood are a sealed book to them. 

In our tenement work we saw so much of the sorrows and 
burdens of these growing girls that we became interested in 
them, and imbued with the idea that a litle training, a little 
recreation, might make their work easier, their lives happier. 
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4 PLATE HOLDERS IN 
4 THE PRICE OF 1 


Indispensable for lantern- 
slide work. 
You will never be em- 


barrassed for lack of 
plates to fit when travel- 
ing, for it will hold al- 
most any plate the dealer 
has. 

Has the effect of a long 
focus lens in making up 
your picture. 





Ss ae cal x PY eats 


If your dealer does not carry this in stock, specify 
it when ordering your camera, or send name and size 
of your camera and $1.25 for 5x7 or $1 for 4x5 to 
the Rochester Plate Holder Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





What Man’s Affections 


are not best expressed in 


WHITMAN’S 


Confections 


For sale everywhere. 


WHITMAN'S 

Instantaneous /f 
Chocolate. 

Made in a minute 
—-hot water or 
boiling milk. 

STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & SON, \N. 
1316 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia. 











Burns 90% Air 


10% HYDRO-CARBON GAS 


Incandescent 
SUN Gisangescent LAMPS 
Each one is a complete gas 
plant in itself. Gives ten 
times the light of a kero- 
sene lamp, at one-half the 
cost. Cheaper than gas or 
electricity. Lightis abund- 
ant, white and _— steady. 
Needed in homes, stores, halls, churches, 
etc. Conforms to all insurance under- 
writers rules. e have branch supply 
depots in all the large cities of the U. S. 
rom which orders are filled, thus 
making saving in freight rates. 
Book and prices free. 
AGENTS WANTED 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 507 Canton, O. 
(Licensee of the ground patent for Vapor Lamps) 






















—NEW ENGLAND— 


WATCHES 


Sold by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ wear— 
Silver chatelaines in unique designs— 
Shoulder watches and Belt watches in all 
metals or enameled—Men’s and Boys’ 
watches—Open face or hunting—Gun 
metal, gold, silver, and nickel—Send for 
our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


131 to ——e 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y , 
rancisco 


Ave., Chicago. Spreckels Building, San 


SQUARE 
The IDEAL Steam Cooker 
ERRIEP-lll we ccnctine, cts; pos, or common cook stove.” 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 
Has water guage and replenishing tube on out- 
side. Makes tough meats tender. Will hold 
12 one-quart jars in canning fruits. We also 
make the world-renowned round Ideal Cooker 
with whistle. We pay express he House- 
keeper's Friend. Agents’ Bonanza. Send for 










illustrated catalogue. Agents wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 86. Toledo, 0, 








DEAFNESS CURED 


Deafness is incurable till the cause 
is removed. Therefore Ear Drums and other artificial 
aids never cure. 95 per cent. of all cases of Deafness 
is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot exist 
under the use of ‘“‘Actina,”’ nobody need be Deaf where 
the Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seek- 
ing acure? Then investigate ‘‘Actina.’’ Write today 
for a valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of 
Disease, Free. 

New York & London Electric Ass'n, Dept. 20 D, Kansas City, Mo. 














A WELL DRESSED ROOM 


Is a joy to all who enter it. Pittsburg 
Wall Papers help to this result. Ask 
your dealer about them. Book free. 
The Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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In this way the society known as ‘‘The Lit- 
tle Mothers’ Aid Association’? was organized. 

Whenever a child is seen ‘‘mothering’’ a 
baby, inquiry is made, the family visited, all 
the circumstances of the case looked into by 
our district workers; then we set to work to 
give the Little Mother a vacation. Arrange- 
ments are made for the care of the baby while 
she goes away for one day, or longer, if she 
can be spared. Sometimes every arrange- 
ment is made to send the Little Mother to 
‘*Holiday House,” at Pelham Bay, when the 
real mother will discover that she cannot be 
spared. The disappointment is keen, but, as 
a rule, stoically met, and the little one turns 
back to her burdens, only expressing a hope 
that some other day she may be able to go. 

In working among these children one can- 
not be guided by appearances. A child will 
often come to us apparently well and com- 
fortably dressed, and will declare she has 
everything she needs and is not hungry, 
when, upon investigation, it is found that 
she is inadequately clothed and in an emaci- 
ated condition. 

The devotion of these embryonic women to 
their little charges is something marvellous. 
They will deprive themselves in order to give 
to the little brother or sister who toddles so 
confidingly after them. They will go with- 
out a cloak or warm petticoat, to wrap it 
around the shivering little creatures who look 
to them for the mother care their real mothers 
cannot give. 

The aim of the association is to lighten the 
cares of the Little Mothers. A Day Nursery 
has been established at **Happy Day House,”’ 
on Second Avenue, and here the little brothers 
and sisters may be left in good hands while 
the Little Mother herself learns to sew, to cook, 
and keep the house and younger children clean. 

They are taught to bathe, dress and make 
the babies comfortable. Once taught, they 
soon appreciate the decreased labor and take 
great pride in being the possessor of the best- 
eared-for baby. They receive prizes for 
hygiene, and there is great competition 
among them for this tangible proof that 
their little brother or sister was the best- 
eared-for baby of the lot. 

They are taught to cut and make up gar- 
ments for these precious tots of theirs, and 
when finished, the little dresscs and slips 
belong to them and go toward beautifying 
what is to them the most beautiful child in 
the world. Some of the Little Mothers are 
such rapid sewers that they soon have quite 
a stock of garments for their charges. 

The cooking lessons are confined to plain, 
wholesome foods; the price of each article is 
told, and every lesson is expected to be re- 
peated at home by the child’s unaided efforts 
before another lesson is given. The food is 
sometimes given when necessary. Often- 
times utensils and food are earned as re- 
wards in place of garments. 

On June 17, 1890, the first day outing was 
given to the nine Little Mothers gathered at 
the residence on East Seventeenth Street. 
Luncheon baskets filled with what were to 
them luxuries were given to each child, and 
then they started for Pelham Bay Park. 

Here the landscape and Sound were viewed 
in nine different ways. One child ran to the 
water-side and, on an outstretching rock, 
stood with arms extended. ‘‘It’s so big!’’ 
she cried; ‘‘I didn’t know there was any 
place so big!’? The poor tenement-housed, 
alley-bred soul expanded and soared Godward 
that hour. 

Another child threw herself on the grass 
sobbing, ‘‘If my mamma could just smell 
it!’ Inquiry elicited the fact that her home 


was in a rear building which had once been 
a stable. The mother, formerly a_ refined 
woman, now a drunkard’s widow, was as- 
sisted to a better locality and remunerative 
work as one of the fruits of her daughter’s 
first holiday. 

One Little Mother, who continually wished 
the baby was with her, stepped lightly over 
the daisied fields—‘** ’eause it’s graves,’’ she 
said. Her only sight of grass had been a 
cemetery. 

Another looked about amazed at trees and 
flowers and sky, and said, ‘‘It ain’t like it is 
in de books.’’ It was discovered that she 
expected to find the country like the pictures 
in her school books—black and white—and 
the varied colors, with suniight anu shadow 
on sparkling waves, waving grass and sway- 
ing trees, perplexed her. 

The outing season lasts from May till Octo- 
ber. More than one thousand children are 
given a vacation every season, varying from 
one day to two weeks, as the Little Mothers 
can be spared from home duties. 

The branch of the association known as 
‘*Pleasant Place”’ lies in a downtown district 
where the Little Mother is found in great 
plenty. The majority of the mothers in the 
neighborhood of ‘Pleasant Place’’ are em- 
ployed in cleaning oflices, consequently the 
Little Mother must take entire care of the 
house and children for several hours each 
day. When the Little Mother goes for an 
outing or some entertainment, a brother 
often takes her place and looks after the 
baby, but he is always very glad when the 
sister returns, 

There are many instances in connection 
with the Little Mothers’ lives which they 
accept as matters of fact but which are filled 
with pathos to the outsider. One little girl 
wanted to go to the country, but her cloth- 
ing was not ready. When asked why her 
mother did not wash her clothes she replied: 
“My mother ain’t got no tub, She borrowed 
the lady’s next door, but now the lady has 
moved away, and my mother don’t know who 
to ask. The baby was sick, then it died, and 
it took all the money for to bury the baby and 
pay for the funeral. My mamma will buy a 
tub as soon as she can.” 

In the winter we entertain the Little Mothers 
just after Thanksgiving, during the Christmas 
holidays and shortly after Easter. We get to- 
gether five or six hundred of them in a hall, 
offer them an entertainment, in which they 
frequently take part, amuse them with either 
stereopticon, music, recitations or readings, 
and, after they have been literally filled up 
with ice cream and cake, send them away 
rejoicing with something tangible in the 
shape of clothing. In the spring, after 
Easter, we include a hat for each child, and 
great is the happiness and pride of these 
poor children in their new headgear. 

They see little of love, these children, and 
keenly appreciate all that we are able to do 
for them. Don’t think because you see 
stockings on a child that it means warm 
feet. Too often we find the stockings have 
no feet to them; because, you see, when a 
child outgrows its stockings, by cutting off 
the feet the leg covering may still be worn. 
They may appear to be well clad, but too 
often there is nothing at all underneath, 
and that’s where the heartache comes in, 

If those who have more than a plenty of 
this world’s goods could but come in per- 
sonal contact with our children, other peo- 
ple’s lives might be made brighter as well; 
for, after all, most of the pleasure in life con- 
sists in doing for others, provided the left hand 
does not know what the right hand is doing. 
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of marriage, or the propriety of a 
lady’s taking a gentleman’s arm, or 
helping him on with his overcoat, there are 
three subjects which are editorially supposed 
to be always popular with womankind: Dress, 
which includes the fashions; Housekeeping, 
which includes servants and cooking and the 
way to hang up brooms and take out grease- 
spots; and Money-making ‘Occupations for 
Women. Most of these occupations are to be 
carried on at home, in hours of leisure; others 
are ventures in the way of greenhouses, or 
laundries, etc., with a small capital to start on, 
but they are all alike in offering surprising 
facilities for earning a living, in distinction to 
the toilsome, every-day grind pursued by men. 
To begin on, it may as well be allowed that 
adding to a scanty income by work at home is 
both possible and usual; and it is possible, 
also, to remain at, home, and by working in- 
cessantly to earn a living by teaching, or 
writing, or dressmaking—all of them too ordi- 
nary avocations for women to be exploited in 
“‘articles.”’ 

But while it is possible to eke out an income 
with the sale of home. manufactures it is im- 
possible, to any save the exceptionally busi- 
nesslike or the exceptionally fortunate, to earn 
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a permanent and sufficient living therefrom. 
Home products are either made for city dealers, 
who allow an infinitesimal profit on them, or 
they are placed in a woman’s exchange or 
sold on private orders. {n either of the latter 
cases the manufacturer, with the liberal rate 
of profit allowed on her goods, may do aston- 
ishingly well for a short time. Exchanges, 
however, are patronized by a limited class of 
people, who buy more from a sense of duty 
than for need, and there are always new and 
worthy competitors for their favor; in short, 
one nail drives out another. An article on 
whose speedy sale a woman may have con- 
fidently counted to pay her rent may unex- 
pectedly remain in the exchange show-case 
for three months, or until the season for its 
use has quite gone by. 

There still remains the supplying of private 
orders, in itself a respectable field, if it were 


not that women who indulge in money-making | 


attempts at home depend largely, not on the 
actual wants of their customers, but on their 
charity, the most uncertain market in all the 
wide world. One’s friends move away, or 
die, or get married, or find their own means 
curtailed, or become weary of buying what 
they can do without or buy more cheaply at 
a store, or discover still needier people to 
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BY USING 9? 


Glycozone 


an absolutely harmless germicide, 
which, by destroying the microbian 
element in the stomach, prevents fer- 
mentation of food and _ stimulates 
digestion. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 


FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 20c., 
to cover actual postage, a large- 
size bottle that will prove the claims I make to 
se entire satisfaction. This preparation cannot 
larm you, and in most cases gives wonderful 
results. Address 


Prof. Chas. Marchand, 59 H Prince St., N.Y. 
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DO 

YOU 

KNOW . 
That you can buy 

5% Gold Bonds on in- 


stallments-and mean- 
while have them insured. 


A good investment 
for you - if you live. A 
splendid protection 
for your family- it 
you die. ; 


For tull information til! 


up and mat! coupon helom. 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 24 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me informauon regard- 
ing your new issue of Gold Bonds. 
Base figures on a block of $ ---.- 
issued to a man years of age. 


Name 


Address 
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DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 


enables any honest person to gratify a taste for Diamonds, 
or to present them to those whose gratification is their highe 


pleasur: 
« We send Diamonds Mounted in rings, brooches, lock- 
ets, studs, scarf pins, cuff buttons or other articles; 
watches, jewelry, etc., for examination before the payment 
of any money whatever. We send them to your express of- 
fice, bank, home or place of business as you may prefer, 
Where the most critical examination may be made before 
you decide to purchase. 
If the article sent pleases you and is satisfactory in 
every Way, you make a small first payment and keep 
it. The balance you may pay monthly in sums equal to ten 
percent of the price until all is; aid. 
We require no security ; every transaction is personal 
and strictly confident ial There will be no question 
ebout your credit if you are disposed to act in good faith and 
can spare a few dollars monthly from your earnings, just as 
u would putit aside in asavings bank, Buying a Diamond 
is not spending money—it is an investment at much better 
returns than any savings bank can pay. Diamonds will inall 
probability advance in value at least 20 percent within a year 
Qtr will confirm this prediction if he is posted. 











The nickels and dimes that one fritters away daily, 
would soon pay for a fine Diamond, and it would bea 
positive pleasure to deny one’s self the trifles they buy, 
when the object sought is a Diamond for the loved one 
We give a Guarantee Certificate with every Diamond, 
stating its quality and valueand permitting return and 
exchange for a larger Diamond or other goods at any time. 
Our Guarantee has a half million dollars behind it and is the 
Strongest ever issued by a responsible concern. Your local 
banker can tell you about our firm. Ask him. He will refer 
to his Dun’s or Bradstreet’s book of Commercial Ratings, 
and tell you that noother house in our line of business (Dia- 
monds and Watches on credit) is rated as high as we are for 
capital, credit, reliability and promptness. He will also tell 
you, that our statements can be accepted without question. 
We open hundreds of Charge Accounts every day, most 
of them with persons who supposed Diamonds to bea 
luxury beyond their power toenjoy, until they had read our 
new and beautiful book, “HOW EASILY YOU CAN WEAR 
AND OWN A DIAMOND,” which explains every detail of 
our LIBERAL CHARGE ACCOUNT SYSTEM. No one should 
buy a Diamond either for cash or on credit, before reading 
this book, for the information it contains is of the greatest 
value to any intending purchaser. Shall we send you a 
copy—itis free? 
Our prices are lower than retail jewelers ask for spot 
cash, for we import direct from the cutters, and sella 
thousand Diamonds where the ordinary retailer sells one. 
If you prefer to buy for cach, we will permit you to re- 
turn the Diamond atany time within one yearand upon 
ite return will refund to you inspot cash all you paid forit 
—less ten percent. For instance: You may have all the 
Jeasure and prestigeof owning and w earing & fine Diamond 
'ét a whole year for one-tenth of its value. If you paid us 
$50, we willrefund $45; if you paid $100, we willrefund $90. 
Think of wearing a $50 Diamond a year at an expense of less 
than 10 cents per week, We were the first house to make 
offers of this kind, in fact every liberal innovation madein 
the Diamond business, can be traced to the popular and 
progressive methods of our house 
Write toDept. F, to-day, for Illustrated Catalogue and 
the book mentioned above—they are free. REMEMBER 
—that we pay all express charges. You pay not one penny 
ufiless you decide to buy. Everything you pay applies on 
your purchase. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
ngey Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers, 
pt. F, 92 to 98 ee St., Opposite Marshall 
Bsicago, ILL., U.S Field & Co. 
Copyright 1902, Loftis Brow, > Co. 
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TRICYC, LES Sor Cripples 


Special designs for special 
cases. Our goods 
give universal 
Satisfaction. 


Prices quoted 
on request. 


Send for free 
catalogue. 


-D.Fay Tricycle & Invalid Chair Co.,Elyria,O. 








Learn Book-keeping 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


This is the chance of a life-time for young men and 
women to learn the oe ETS and up-to-date methods, 
of book-keeping as used by the business houses of 
(é-day and fits you for a good paying position as 
goon as the course iscompleted. Do not waste your 
time and money learning the old methods as taught 
by Business Colleges. but keep up with the times 
and learn the newest and quickest methods thereb 
doubling your emars- Any one can learn it within 

8 weeks; thoroughly practical and remarkably 
inexpen sive. Wa fin d positions too, free of charge. 
Write to-day for full particulars, 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
111 Institute Building Kalamazoo, Mich. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made 
last year. Chances better for 1902. 
Hundreds of those who have been ap- 
pointed were prepared by mail by us. 
Established 1893. Full particulars free 
concerning government positions, 
salaries paid, examinations— when 
and where held, our methods, etc. 








rite to-day. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE  INSTI- 
TUTE, 33-42 Second National Bank Build- 
ing, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC cures constipation. It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 
medicines leave effects that are worse than the original 
malady, but PARKER'S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy 
and safe. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 


























help, and the current of their charity ceases 
to tlow in the old channel. 

It is the same story in soliciting orders from 
friends for merchandise. As an agent in a 
small way a woman may receive flattering 
patronage at first, but it will gradually fall off 
in favor of the accustomed manner of pur- 
chase, Just at the time when a woman feels 
that she is really reaping pecuniary advantage 
from her sales, she has usually touched high- 
water mark and drops slowly, but surely, in 
spite of little spurts and rises, to the lowest 
level. 

You may hear at one time: ‘*‘Miss Jones is 
doing so splendidly with her candied cauli- 
tlower! My dear, she put up a hundred and 
twenty pounds last month and had orders for 
more! Millicent and Muriel are going to try 
doing 
now.”’ 

A year after you see the same friend, and, 
the automatic trainwork of memory being set 
in motion, you ask: ‘‘How is that Miss Jones 
who made such a success of her candied 


| cauliflower??? and hear, to your grieved 
surprise: 

‘*Candied cauliflower? Oh, yes! I remem- 
ber she did try that for a time, but she 


couldn’t make it pay at all after the first 
month or two. I don’t know what she did 
last summer, poor thing, when every one was 
away. She's engaged in that new art work 
now—where you make little holes in coal- 
scuttles and fill them up with colored cement. 
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it, too; I am buying sugar for them, 





You have to use a drill, though, and it’s very 
hard on the hands.”’ 

The next time you inquire about Miss Jones 
you will probably find that she is making 
hashish for dinner parties or something else 
as imperatively needed in local trade. Each 
new enterprise brings with it a certain im- 
petus, which, however, often barely covers 
the expense of the outlay. 

As for larger experiments away from home, 
a woman is all too fatally apt to put her entire 
small stock of money into the first efforts of 
some enterprise, expecting to have the phe- 
nomenal success at once which she reads of 
as having fallen to Miss Brown of Nevada or 
Mrs. Smith of Omaha. Now a woman can no 
more make an instant success of a commercial 
undertaking without experience and without 
money than a man can—or nearly as well as 
he. It is a fact that had best be realized if 
she is even to succeed at all. Instinct, a fine 
adaptability, perception (a woman’s greatest 
hold), may be excellent adjuncts to business 
experience and training, but they do not take 
the place of it. 

No man expects to make a living at home, 
in the intervals of shopping and housekeeping 
and sewing and receiving calls and taking a 
nap in the afternoon; and the only way fora 
woman to earn a living in business is exactly 
as a man earns it, by working early and work- 
ing late, by making it the first object instead 
of the last, by beginning at the beginning and 
“learning how.”’ 





SYSTEMATIC TURF SPECULATION 


By Wilfred P. Pond 


average. This granted, then, as 

one accepts the sequence of the 
planets and the alternations of the tides, 
one must reasonably accept the undeniable 
alternation of the speculative sequence. 
This does not mean that every man. is bound 
to win some time, That all depends on his 
personal bias in operation. 

At the racetrack each year about forty per 
cent of favorites win; and, if a man plays 
every favorite that starts, he will undoubt- 
edly play that forty per cent. If, however, 
he picks and chooses where he shall play 
and where he shall not, it is possible—per- 
haps scarcely probable—that he alternates 
between the winners and scores a large pro- 
portion of the sixty per cent of losers. Then 
he will arise in his might, decry the law of 
average, declare the racing game unbeatable, 
and that every one connected with it, in the 
most remote degree, is either a fool or a fool 
catcher, which latter is putting it mildly. 

With forty per cent of the favorites to win, 
and the average prices against the favorites 
being about 2 to 1, it would seem that it was 
a sure thing to play every favorite at a meet- 
ing, and win a certain percentage of profit on 
all transactions. This is searcely so. At the 
Morris Park spring meeting this year there was 
an unusual number of odds on favorites to win, 
there being fourteen among the thirty-eight 
successful favorites which started at less than 
even money. Thus, if a $10 bet had been 
placed on each favorite in the 104 races de- 
cided, it would have resulted in a loss of $660 
and a gain of $538, or a palpable deticiency of 
$62. At averaged odds of 2 to 1, a profit of 
exactly $100 would have been made. It was 
the shorter price that worked the change. 

Now every mathematician, as well as every 
business man, will readily grasp the idea that 
a scientifically sealed method of increase and 
decrease would make a satisfactory winning, 
if the ‘‘alternations’’ above alluded to did not 
create too great risks as compensation. © This, 
be it known, is the one Philosopher’s Stone 
yet unfound, é.e., what is the maximum risk 
likely to be entailed? Possibility points to 
the sixty losers in a string, followed by the 
forty winners, and if this be assured the 
problem is easy. It is when strings of ter 
to fifteen losers come along, followed by 
three or four winners at less than even 
money, that the ingenuity of the risk ad- 
juster is taxed. 

Still the risk can be localized as nearly as 
most things in this world. When a man 
marries he does not lose sleep by wondering 
how long he is to live, and what figure his 
insurance would cut in the long years to 
come for the husbandless wife, burdened 
with children, If one did forecast these 
matters to so fine a point, we would either 
vegetate in our tracks or go mad; and so it 
is with speculative matters—we make the 
best calculations we can and trust to luck 
and its misnomer, ‘‘business acumen.”’ 

Accepting this risk, there is a method of 
escaping the long runs of losers by what has 
been termed a reverse method of speculation 
All play is made on duplicates. The amount 
desired is, say, $10 a day, and only when a 
first choice has won, or a second choice 
finished first or second, is a bet made. 
Then either of these is played to repeat that 
result in the next race. Thus, if a first choice 
wins the third race, the favorite in the fourth 
race is played to win $10. If no favorite has 
won, and a second choice wins a race or gets 
second, in the following race it is played to get 
second and win $10. Once this $10 is secured 
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the ‘‘right-hand play’’ for the day ceases. The 
daily cash has been won. 

But the losses? These are recovered by sec- 
ond favorites, played to win in the races where 
indicated. After winning, a first choice loses 
a race immediately following. Then the sec- 
ond choice is played to recover losses in the 
next race, and, if necessary, in the next race 
also; and, failing recovery of the amount de- 
sired, no further bet is made until another 
similar indication is found. Any one rea- 
sonably conversant with betting surroundings 
will readily understand this, and it may be 
said that a capital of $500 at Morris Park won 
$170 on the meeting, while the first week at 
Brooklyn spring meeting this year $70 was 
won on a required capital of $20. Generally 
speaking, the player for $10 a day should 
have $1,000 to commence the season with. 

Another method which is quite popular on 
the winter tracks, but which entails con- 
siderable work, is connected with the 
jockeys. The preceding two or three weeks 
are glanced over and the six most promising 
jockeys noted. These are marked on a card 
or the programme, giving a separate column 
to each boy, and each jockey riding in the 
first race is played to win for $2 each; even 
if all six ride, play them all to win. Which- 
ever wins, at his next ride cut the bet down 
to $1, and for those who did not win increase 
it sufficiently to win back the lost $2 and to 
win $2 additional, and continue along this 
plan during the six races, balancing up at 
the end of the day. Of course, there will be 
poor days when losses will be made, but there 
will be likewise good days which will over- 
balance them. The casual visitor goes to the 
track on the big days—Metropolitan Handi- 
cap, Brooklyn Handicap, and Suburban Handi- 
cap. There is surely little doubt that the 
best boys this year are Burns, O’Connor, 
Bullman, Odom, Wonderly and Martin, with 
Mara as a steeplechase jockey thrown in. 
Now take these boys on May 3—Metro- 
politan Handicap day: Odom won $17, Won- 
derly won $7 and Bullman won $6, while the 
losses were Burns $6, O’Connor $8, Martin 
$8, or $22, a gain of $8 on a small risk. 
Following along to the Brooklyn Handicap 
day, and O’Connor won $117, J. Martin won 
$62 and Burns won $4, the losses being only 
Bullman $3 and Odom $2, or a net profit of 
$167, due to O’Connor winning the great 
handicap on Reina at 60 to 1 and J. Martin 
winning with Fried Krupp at 60 to 1. This, 
not to mention the two steeplechases in which 
Mara rode, winning both at 2 to 1. 

Of course, many disgruntled people will 
pooh-pooh such results, but a reference to 
the published official figures will indorse these 
statements as absolutely correct, and turf 
history proves that business men make suc- 
cesses there as elsewhere, but it is not every 
one who desires to make a business of it. The 
more general American desire to-day is to visit 
the track on holidays, to enjoy the outing, to 
see the magnificent and valuable thorough- 
bred which we have brought to such perfec- 
tion in about a third of the. time taken by 
England to evolve in no way superior results, 
and, when there, it is the natural feeling of 
the English-speaking race to form a prefer- 
ence and to **back one’s judgment,’’ if only 
to give an increased zest to the race in ques- 
tion. Nine-tenths of the visitors are abso- 
lutely unposted, and the self-assertive false 
prophets are legion. Better by far that each 
individual should have a well-defined, idea 
how to arrive at something near the probable 
result of each race and be willing to stand or 
fall by his calculations or his judgment. 
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The GOERZ L LENS is the fastest 


That's a sider ews a ve demonstrated 
beyond dispute. 


Annette 
Quaranteed 

Though some lenses possess larger relative 

opening, actual practice demonstrates that 


The GOERZ LENS is tho fastest 


For prices, circulars, ete., apply to your dealer or 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Room:1,52 E. Union Sq., N.Y. 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Accurate 























IS YOUR BACK WORTH 


Our Trimmer gets along walks 
and curbing and around flower- 
beds and shrubs, where the lawn- 
mower won’t cut. 

Will you do it in the old back- 
breaking way with sheep-shears 
and scissors? No! use the 


“Canton” Lawn Trimmer 


It cuts quickly and easily, and if 
your time is worth anything you 
can’t afford to do without it. 


s Only Costs $1.50 
It’s the best yet; push it 
along, work the lever, and 
watch the grass fly. 


THE CANTON CO. 1 1216 E. Fourth St., CANTON, OHIO. 
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Selling Transparent Handle Knives 


Every person a possible 
customer. Best of materials and workmanship. Name, 
address and emblems of societies and trades, photos, 


An article of every-day use. 


etc., beneath indestructible handles. Many other ad- 
vantages make large and rapid sales. 

We want agents everywhere 
Good commission paid. Send 2c. stamp for catalogue. 
If interested in agency work send for agent’s terms. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 














MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


BIG 

Stereopticons HONEY Ee ine 
the Public. Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and 
fy explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost. e Field fs 
Large comprisingthe 
regular theater and 
lecture circuit, also 
local fields in Church- 
2, Babli Schools, Lodges, and General Public Gatherings. Our 
Ente Supply Cat and special offer fully explains 
CHICAGO PROJECTING $9.» 

Chicago, Il 

















avarynle Sent Free, 
225 Dearborn Street, 


NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cixcinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guar- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L, STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 


ROCK 


Dept. 156, 








A SCHOOL / 
a) 
FoR nt 


at Wellesley Hills 
Massachusetts 
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D Send us your address and we will 
a ay. show you how to maie $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 

$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 
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SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR wait Game 








L. N. James E. M. Byers 


United States Golf Association Committee 











E. M. Byers driving 














Dr. D. P. Fredericks 








Dr. D. P. Fredericks driving from First Tee 


“Gallery” following the Players during the Rain 


Glenview Club House and the First Tee 


NATIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT ON GLENVIEW COURSE, CHICAGO, DURING WEEK OF JULY 14-19 


“RAINBOW” IN the New York Yacht Club race for the 
DEFEATS 70-footers August Belmont’s Mineola, sailed 
“MINEOLA” by Captain Barr, was defeated by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s Rainbow, under the guidance of 
Captain Clayton Haff, by 1 minute 10 seconds. Rainbow was 
handicapped 51 seconds. The race was, as usual when these 
two boats are contesting, a luffing match, but in former races 
Mineola won; this time, however Rainbow proved her superior 
sailing qualities. The race was sailed July 11. 


OCEAN THE ocean race of the Atlantic Yacht Club, 
YACHT from Brenton’s Reef Lightship to Coney 
RACE Island Light, 145 miles, was 
won by Mr. Thomas’s EFn- 
dymion; Ailsa being disabled and Mira not 
finishing. Varuna was second and Thistle 
third. Although both these finished out, 
they were pretty well knocked about, Varuna 
having her topsails slit, while the pounding 
in the seaway knocked off her figurehead. 
Thistle lost her topgallant mast when off 
Fire Island Light. The date was July 15. 


NATIONAL THE opening day of the 
GOLF CHAM- National Golf Championship 
PIONSHIP _-was a perfect one and the 
first pair teed up at eight 
o’clock. They were then sent off accord- 
ing to schedule at intervals of six minutes, 
the last pair getting off at half-past three. 
Fifteen strokes separated the leaders from 
the last qualifiers. Of the total 159 entries, 
137 teed off. 

With sixty-two men safe, thirteen players 
actually squeezed into the contest for the last 
two places, each of these securing a 94, 
Seven more just slipped off the roll of honor 
with 95, among them Charles B. Cory of 
Wollaston. General anticipation was met 
by Travis, who went out in 40 and came in 
in 39, but Ormiston of Pittsburg backed up 
the hopes of his friends, to the general sur- 
prise of those who were not familiar with his 
play, by going out in 41 and coming in in 
38, thus tying with Travis for the medal 
score. Travis later defeated him decisively 
in the play-off. A. Poole, Jr., of Onwentsia 
was next with an 80, while Phelps Hoyt of 
Glenview and Chandler Egan of Exmoor fol- 
lowed with 82. p 

The first matter of interest on the second 
day was the play off of the thirteen men 
who had tied at 94 strokes for the last places. 
The lucky ones were Louis James of Glen- 
view and Oliver Fuller of Milwaukee. 

The survivors of the second round were 
Travis, Byers, Harban, the two Egans, Pine, 
Leslie, Fredericks, , Poole, Hoyt, Tweedie, 
James, McKittrick, Reinhart, H. C. Smith and Ormiston. 
It fell to the lot of Fredericks of Oil City to beat out Lock- 
wood of Allston 5 up and 4 to go. Lockwood went out in 
44 to Fredericks’ 41 and came in in 44 to Fredericks’ 43. 
The defeat of J. C. Thorp, the very well-known Boston 
player, by N. F. Moore of Onwentsia 3 up and 1 to play, 
was also a very considerable surprise. Moore is only a boy, 
and Thorp is one of the best of the original American golf 


players. Moore fell a victim in the next round to Walter 
Egan 3 up and 2 to play. 

But it remained for Thursday to bring about the greatest 
surprise of the tournament, when E. M. Byers of Pittsburg, 
the former Yale individual champion, lowered the colors of 
Walter J. Travis, the two-year national champion and a man 
who was confidently expected to come through at the top this 
year. 

A considerable gallery set out to follow the match, most 
of them more particularly to watch Travis’s work. When 
nine holes had been finished, which Travis completed in 39 
to Byers’s 42, the collegian was no less than 3 down, and it is 
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““Mineola” Leading at the Start of the Race for Seventy-Footers, New York Yacht Club Contest 


safe to say that not one among those who were following the 
match thought Byers had the shghtest show, but with that 
same pluck and determination which has helped Yale men 
on other fields Byers set to work on the supposedly hope- 
less task. The story of the homeward round is quite worth 
telling. 


their thirds, and Byers holed down a twenty-foot put. Tras 
was short, and it cost him a 5, reducing his lead to 2.) 17 
eleventh hole, ‘‘The Grove,’’ is 180 with a bogey of 4 Bot] 
drove to the green and took the conventional 2 to hol 

each man being 1] under bogey, Travis still 2 up. The tweift! 
hole, *‘Sunset,’’ 280 yards with a bogey of 4, furnished an 
other opportunity for Byers to show his putting ability. His 
second placed him within ten feet of the hole, and he dropped 
the ball in the cup, winning 1 under bogey, Travis getting 
4, leaving the champion l up. The thirteenth, **The Bridge 


is 533 yards, and is recognized as a hard hole, and has a bogs 
of 6. Once more after they had reached the green in 4°s 
Byers sent the ball straight into the cup 


although he lay fifteen feet away, Travis 
getting a 6, thus making the mateh all 


even. The fourteenth hole, **The Roost, 

lies on the top of the hill, 167 yards away 
but both drove well and holed out in a 
bogey of 3. On the fifteenth, 500 yards, 
with a bogey of 5, Byers got into difficulty 
on his drive, but pulled himself togethe 

and they halved in the bogey 5. The ex 
citement was now growing very intens« 

The sixteenth hole, ‘*The Orchard,”’ is 387 
yards with a bogey of 5. Travis on 

more made the hole in bogey, but Byers 
after a pretty approach, holed out in 4 
This put him 1 up on the champion with 2 
to go, The seventeenth hole, **Log Cabin, 

270 yards with a bogey of 4, both played 
faultlessly and halved in bogey figures It 
now only remained for Byers to halve the 
eighteenth hole to win the match and put 
the champion out. The home hole is 310 
yards with bogey 5. Both reached thi 
green on their seconds, but were shor i 
the approach. Travis endeavored to run 
down a ten-foot put, which would have 
given him the hole and tied the match, but 


he missed it and. they halved in four For 
a moment it was difficult to realize that +] 
champion had been deposed, but then 1 
crowd cheered Byers enthusiastically 

In the afternoon, Byers disposed of Chand 


ler Egan 3 up and 2 to play, while Lows 
James put out Phelps Hoyt 3 up and 2 t 
play, and Reinhart beat Walter Egan 1 

Dr. Fredericks had the closest match of t! 
lot with Leslie, whom he finally defeated 
up at the nineteenth hole. 

‘*After us, the deluge,’? was indeed ti 
of the amateur golf championship as soon 
the remarkable mateh between Byers 
Travis had been played and well talked ove: 
for on Friday the course was more suitabk 
for boating than golfing. Only the first 
nine holes were playable, and it was «di 
termined by the Tournament Committee to 

bring off the contests on these holes, The semi-finalists were 
Byers and Fredericks, James and Reinhart. The Byers 


Fredericks match was not of particular interest, as 
had his man 6 down at the end of nine holes, alt! 
> 


he finally finished only 4 up with 3 to go, 
The James-Reimhart mateh, however, was of greatly dif 





The tenth hole, ‘‘Westward Ho!” as it is called, is just over werent stripe. James started off bravely, winning the first two 


400 yards and the bogey is 5. Both reached the green on 


holes and halving the third. But on the fourth Reinhart 









Light, Small axa COMPLETE 


Lightness and compactness are merits that are 


Weight 
17 ounces 
Measures 
1% inches thick, 
44 inches wide, 
54 inches high. 
Price 
Complete 


$9.00 


lle. 


more appreciated by the camera owner the more he 
uses his camera. 

In traveling, hunting, fishing, yachting—all the 
forms of out-door life—a camera that goes in the 
pocket, weighs next to nothing, and takes perfect 
pictures is the photographic ideal. 

Amateurs are realizing the manifold benefits of 
using a small, good camera. 
the small plate or film negatives, being the work of 
a fine lens, make beautiful enlargements. 


Pocket Poco 


Waste is avoided and 


The 


for time or instantaneous exposures is a completely 


equipped instrument for artistic work. 


It is fitted with 


a rapid rectilinearlens, a ground glass with actuated spring 
back for the use of PLATES OR FILMS: an automatic 
shutter; a 6-inch bellows; a perfect finder for snap- 
shot work. Examine it at your dealer’s, or send for book 
describing the full line of Pocos for 1902. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


516 Poco Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SOLD BY YOUR NEAREST GROCER. 


























finds work - 
hard in the hot 
summer months 


Hot weather energy is comparatively 
a soot quality. en who are full of activity 


aod~* nger* in temperate weatber, 
almost fmpossipie to accomplisb their work 
in Summer 


O-P-C_ 
suspensory ¢ 


will aid you a great deal during the hot season, 
because it does away with the wasteful con- 
sumption of energy caused by the strain which 
every man experiences. There is nothing 
which effects a man's energy more than hot, 
sultry weather There is nothing which will 
do mvure to save a man's energy than an 
O-P-C suspensory 

We authorize every ee to refund your , 
money if you are not satisfi 

Get the Right Beaan Should you be 
unable to yet an O-P-C from sour druggist, we 
will supply you, postpaid upon receipt of price. 


No.2 O-P-C lisle....$1.00 
No.3 O-P+C silk..... 500 


‘The Struggle for Supremacy ’’ 


A booklet giving the reasons why, under the 
rusb and grind of modern jife, every healthy, 
oormal man should wear an O-P-C suspensory. 
IT'S FREE—wsrite for it. 
Bauer & Black, 265-25th St., Chieago,U.8.A. 
Manufacturers of Frost King and Frost Queen 
Chamois Vests, Rex — Plasters, BlueJay 
Corn and Bunion Plasters. 
















Pabst beer 


is always pure 


Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen — always open to 
your inspection — 58,971 visitors last year. 





REDANS | 


There is scarcely any condition of oe + alth that is not 

benefited by the occasional use of a R.I.P.A.N.S Tabule, 

and the price, 10 for 5 cents, does aa a them from any 

home or justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 

cured. For sale by Druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bettle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 


$2622 BUYS A BUGGY 


(with top $33.50) of very superio 
QUALITY, STYLE and Dt RABIL ITY. 
Entire output of two enormous 
factories, sold direct to 
consumer. We mfr. full 
line Buggies, Carriages, 
Harness, guarantee all 
goods, ship on approval. 
WE DEFY COMPETITION and 
SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT. 
satisfied. Send for CaTaLocue and Specta OFFER. 
UNto8 "BUGGY ‘COMPANY, 406 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 
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don’t you want to show the Vic- 
taria Protector to your friends? 


They’ll buy and send you to THEIR friends. Many 
are doing this. Victorias sel! themselves. Price, 
$1.00. Send soc. tor sample and terms. 

NICK-NACK SPECIALTY CO., Rochester, N. Y. Dept. C 





RED CLOVER 


as a remedial agent, has, by 
Yankee’ push, come to the front 
as the best remedy known for 
Caneer, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, 
Blood Poison, ete. We manufacture 
Fluid and Solid Extraets from the 
Blossoms. Send for Circular contain- 
g full information. 

NEED, A 

CU Titer-Deear 


“S SONS, 





Known to Quakers many years | 





Idg., Chicago, Il. 
» 





TI\IvIDENDS— 


Risk a postal. Send us your name for 
prospectus of the Rayo Mining and 
Developing Co. of California. Every 
dollar invested in these shares will 
return you regular, handsome, dividends. 
MILLIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Water-Power Plant in connection. Not the 
ordinary mining er Shares now selling 
at ground-floor price. References. 


ROANOKE INVESTMEN T CO. 


512 Marquette Building 


CHICAGO 




















DEARBORN DESK COMPANY - - 





The cheapest, handiest and mos 


return it at our expense, and we wil 
refund your money. Write for illus 


born Cabinets, 








Guaranteed not to give trouble. Save money, 
time and — by mounting as shades on the 
MPROVE : 


HARTS HORN 


“rye 
ROLLERS 





“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


TYPEWRITER TABLE 
CABINET 


t 


serviceable piece of office furniture 
#4 made. Sold on approval for $10, 

charges prepaid east of the Rockies, 
Use it 30 days; if not satisfactory, 


trated catalogue of the famous Dear- 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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made one of his marvellous approaches of 
125 yards, which gave him the hdle. James 
followed by taking the fifth, but his approach 
on the next two holes was poor, and Reinhart 
had the match all even at the seventh. Here 
once more James was badly off in his approach 
and Reinhart won two straight holes, beating 
him 2 up at the turn. The tenth and eleventh 
holes were halved. James, however, took the 
twelfth, and the match see-sawed until, at the 
thirtieth hole, Reinhart missed a little easy put 
for the haif, which brought the match all 
square. The thirty-first hole was halved, 
but James holed down a long put on the 
thirty-second for a 3, putting him 1 up. 
They halved the thirty-third in 6, James just 
pulling out in a seven-foot put. The thirty- 
fourth was halved in four, On the thirty- 
fifth both got into trouble on their drives, but 
| were well out on their seconds. Reinhart 
| went into the pond on his third and the 


bushes on his fifth. He added to all this 
trouble by going over on his seventh, giv- 


ing the hole to James, who thus won the 
match and the right to go into the finals by 
2 up and 1 to play. 

Then came the finals, and throughout the 
morning round a drearier spectacle could 
hardly be imagined. But it proved a tri- 
umph for Louis N. James, Chicago’s final 
hope, who went bravely up against Byers of 


| Pittsburg, the conqueror of Travis, and finally 








Made of golden oak, handsome finish. | 


finished by winning 4 up and 2 to go. 

The first hole was lost by James through 
topping his brassey and approaching short. 
Byers accomplished the bogey 5. The sec- 
ond hole was halved in 4, and this lead of 1 
up Byers held to the eighth, where he added 
another through James pulling off the course 
with his brassey into the rough stuff. The 
ninth was halved in 5, both players un- 
steady. Byers’s outward round was 43 to 
James’s 45, and the Pittsburger was 2 up. 
The tenth hole was halved in bogey 5, the 
eleventh hole James pulled out by a fourteen- 
foot put, winning by 3 to 4. The twelfth was 
halved in bogey 5, leaving Byers still 1 up. 
But on the thirteenth tee Byers shpped and 
topped his drive, and although he recovered 
well, he could only do bogey, while James 
beat bogey by 1, making the match all even. 
James at once set to work for the lead, which 
he secured on the fourteenth by Byers being 
short on his first approach and over on his 
put. But on the fifteenth Byers squared the 
match again. For the sixteenth Byers took 1 
over the bogey, while James got it in bogey. 
James added also the seventeenth, beating 
bogey by 1, holing down in 5 to Byers’s 6. 
The eighteenth was halved, the men com- 


pleting the second round with James 2 up, 
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James having made 39—an excellent score 
considering the going—to Byers’s 43. 

James started off in the afternoon with a 
bogey 5 to Byers’s 6, and the lead of 3 looked 
ominous for Byers’s hopes. For the rest of 
the match Byers struggled gamely to pull the 
lead down, and several times had opportuni- 
ties, had he but putted as well as in his match 
with Travis, of evening the contest, but the 
ball was not staying in the hole or going 
down. It either lipped the cup or hung on 
the edge or persistently crossed it. On the 
twentieth hole, a bogey 4, he had an excel- 
lent opportunity, for it took James a 5, but 
Byers missed the put and James was still 3 up. 
The twenty-third hole they halved in 4. The 
twenty-fourth hole James pulled his drive and 
then fell into greater difficulties, Byers win- 
ning the hole and bringing James down to 3 up. 
The next hole was halved in 3, the twenty- 
sixth in 5. On the twenty-seventh with a 
bogey 4, both drove into the reservoir and 
dropped back. They got on to the green 
alike, Byers lying, however, dead to the 
hole, James missing his put and Byers, to 
the horror of his friends, also missing, giv- 
ing James a very lucky half and at a time 
when Byers wanted badly to cut down the 
lead. Going this round James made a 43 
and Byers a 44. They thus started the last 
round with James 3 up. 

Beginning the last round, the twenty-eighth 
hole, both got off good drives; James was on 
the lip of the cup in 4 and Byers had a chance 
at a put for the hole. The ball went into the 
cup and bounded out again, and the hole was 
halved in 5. The twenty-ninth Byers again 
rimmed the cup on his put fora chance at a 
3, James again halving. On the thirtieth hole 
3yers had one more chance with a three-foot 
put. This time he missed, giving James a 
halt in 5. The thirty-first hole both sliced 
their drives, but James got a beautiful brassey 
out of the rough and ran a long put down on 
the green to win the hole, making him 4 up. 
The thirty-second hole, 320 yards with hogey 
4, James with the honor drove a pretty ball, 
while Byers flubbed his and got less than 100 
yards. 3yers, however, with his brassey 
cleared the bunker, and both were on in 3; 
but Byers’s ball went over the hole, while 
James’s lay dead. Byers had a twelve-foot 
put to save the match and he sent it home 
true into the cup. James missed, and Byers 
had another life, James 3 up and 4 to go, 
The thirty-third both played well, halving in 
6, but on the thirty-fourth the match came 
to an end, James holing a long, hard twelve- 
foot put, which gave him the match 4 up and 
2 to go, and he was earried off to the club- 
house on the shoulders of his friends. 











e ‘““Windward’’ just before sailing for the Arctic 





Captain Bartlett 


OFF,IN SEARCH OF PEARY 


Peary. Rarely has ship left our shores 
carrying with her more of the sym- 
pathy and good-will of the American people. 
Aboard was the explorer’s devoted wife, who 
for many years has made his life her life and 
his ambition hers, and also their little daugh- 
ter, who was born in the Arctie regions, the 
little daughter who enjoys the distinction of 
having first seen the light of day further 
north than any other person in the world. 
The Windward goes to fetch Peary home 
from his long quest for the North Pole. Vic- 
torious or defeated, Mrs. Peary expects to 
bring him back with her. He has promised 
her that this summer shall mark the end of 
his effort, an effort which he has persisted 
in with rare courage and determination. He 
deserves the Pole for his pluck, if for noth- 
ing else. Suecess is his in a measure with- 
out that trophy. Yet he will be bitterly dis- 
appointed if forced to keep his promise and 
finally and forever turn his back on the frozen 
zone without bringing the Pole with him. 
Arctie exploration has ceased to be explora- 
tion. There is but scant honor to be won in 


‘TT GOOD SHIP Windward has gone for 


* scientitic invesugation or the mapping of new 


lands. It is now the Pole or nothing. There 
has grown up an international rivalry for pos- 
session of the honor of first standing at the 
very top of the earth far beyond its impor- 
tance or deserts. When man finally reaches 
the Pole, as he some day will, he will find 
there-—what? Nothing. Nothing but a 
frozen sea, or possibly a frozen land; though 
the chances that it is sea are as ten to one 
There is no mystery there, no wonderful phys- 
ical characteristic, nothing differing in the 
slightest degree from millions of other square 
miles in the great Arctic waste. There is no 
important addition to be made there to man’s 
store of knowledge concerning the earth. But 
it is the Pole, the long-sought, elusive Pole, 
and fame will place a circlet on the brow of 
the first to reach it. The quest for the Pole 
is a race, a race for the strong and the daring 
and the lucky, and all mankind loves the win- 
ner of arace. The quest for the Pole is a great 
sentiment, an epic of endeavor, and sentiment 
rules the world, 

Peary’s last dash for the Pole was to have 
been made this past spring. By the time Mrs. 
Peary in the Windward reaches his headquar- 
ters at Cape Sabine the explorer 1s expected to 
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RE AREER Stn 
FOR 


$].00 


you may se- 
cure instruc- 
tion in Physi- 
cal Culture as 
complete as 
H has ever been 
j offered for 
twenty dol- 
lars. Postpaid 
on receipt of 
price. 


Physical Culture Simplified 


SFust published by the author, PROF. ANTHONY BARKER. 


For Men, Women and Children 


Have you answered any of the advertise:nents of the many 
Schools of Physical Culture? Have you found them good 
but beyond your purse? If so, the probiem is solved for you. 
This book is finely bound in cloth. The system of instruc- 
tion it includes is illustrated with 54 full-page half-tones from 
life—covers every condition —is thoroughly explanatory. 
This book is the result of my experience of fifteen years 
as instructor of Physical Culture. If not satisfactory, return 
the book and your money will be refunded. 


ANTHONY BARKER, Dept. J, 1164 Broadway, New York 


J have the best conducted gymnasium in New York. 
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BEAUTY and UTILITY 


are combined in the 


Krementz One-Piece Collar Buttons 


Specially adapted for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Babies’ Dresses, as well 
as for Gentlemen’s Shirts, Made from one piece, they cannot break— 
a new one free, if damaged from any cause. 
The name Krementz and the quality whether gold or plate—is 
stamped on the back, Beware 
imitations, Sold by all ptt Fa 
The Story of a Collar Button 
sent free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
46 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. ° 





LET ME SELL YOUR REAL 
ESTATE OR BUSINESS 
OVER 20 YEARS SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 


Describe your property and give your lowest cash 
price in first letter. I can sell most any kind of prop- 
erty no matter where located. If you want to buy 
write me to-day. I can save you time and money. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
4805 Adams Express Building, CHICAGO 


National Electric Vehicles 


are for those who take no 
pleasure in mechanical la- 
bor. Started and kept in 
motion without worry or 
tinkering. Simple, noise- 
less, graceful. The most 
practical automobile for 
business orpleasure. Easily 
controlled by-man,woman or child. Write forcatalog. 


NATIONAL VEHICLE CO, 901 E, 22nd St, Indianapolis, Ind. 


3 MONTHS FREE 


Up to date mining paper containing all the latest 
news from famous gold camps, including 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


U. S. MINING JOURNAL 
108 FULTON STREET New York 


King’ Fly Killer 


Pat’d Jan. 9, 1900. 
Size 5 x 18 inches. 

You can glean your house,of flies, 
in a few minutes with a “King” Fly Killer. Kills 
without crushing. Soils militias Sent by mail, one for 
15e, two for 25c or one dozen for $1.00. Postage or change 


accepted. R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Decatur, Illinois. 




























BEST REPEATING.SHOT GUN ONLY $15 5 









Sportsmen write: ‘Spencer best gun in 
world.”” No more after present lot sold, Original slide 
forged steel d twist wei 
= cahote A 3 seco! 
» balance > 310. 76 
nae '9 Broadway, N.L 








NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them, Tells What to In- 
vent for Profi ‘ontains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to 
Inventors. O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 830 G St., Wash., D. € 


Have You Got Rheumatism ? 


Try “Gloria Tonic.” Trial Box Free. Also illustrated 
book on rheumatism "which will tell you all about your 
case. Address: John A. Smith, 4370 Germania Building, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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have made his w .y thither. By the middle of 
August, Lieutenant Peary should have his wife 
and child in his arms. It is only in August 
that a ship can pierce the ice-strewn waters 
of Baffin’s Bay as far north as Etah and 
Sabine. In midsummer the strong current 
carries the rotten ice far southward to the 
open sea, Leads and openings form through 
which a clever ice pilot knows well how to 
force the ship. It was at Sabine that Greely 
and his twenty-four companions started to 
pass a winter eighteen years ago with pro- 
visions enough for three men, That was a 
government expedition, and government badly 
bungled it. From that day to this, in private 
expeditions there has been no such fatal mis- 
calculation. Two-thirds of Greely’s men per- 

ished, though with enough heroic self-denial 
and generosity to fellows to add a lustrous 
page to the annals of manhood’s tests. It 
was at Sabine that Schley rescued the half- 
dozen survivors in the very nick of time. 

No sooner had the Windward set sail for 
Greenland’s icy shores than there began to 
appear in the press the usual quip about the 
starting of the relief expedition and the usual 
query as to when the relief expedition would 
start after the relief. It is high time this 
ancient joke were placed on the retired list. 
It has had its day. Jokes based on igno- 
rance and falsehood get stupid very early in 
the game. The Windward is in no sense a 
relief ship. She has not gone on a rescuing 
expedition, With or without the safe arrival 
of that ship, Lieutenant Peary is abundantly 
able to take care of himself. He needs a 
relief ship in the same way that our soldiers 
in Guam, for instance, need one. The trans- 
port which the government sends to that island 
now and then to bring away officers and sol- 
diers whose time has expired is a relief ship 
in just the same way that the Windward isa 
relief ship for Peary. In other words, they 
are there; they are surrounded by oceans; 
the only way they can get home is to have 
a ship come after them; there being no 
regular lines of steamers, a special ship must 
be sent. Just so it is with Peary. From 
Sabine to Newfoundland is several thousand 
knots. It is too far to swim, too rough to 
voyage in a small boat, and drifting down 
upon an ice-floe is too slow and hazardous. 
It has been done, and might be done again, 
but. no man would try it if he had friends 
willing to send out a ship for him. 

Nor will it be needful to despatch a second 
ship to the aid of the Windward, for, barring 
accident—and accidents occur to ships in all 
parts of the world—the old sealer will make 
her round voyage on schedule time and in 
safety. The relief expedition joke is not 
only stupid; it is misleading. It wears an 
air of impeachment of the good sense and 
self-reliance of the men who go far north to 
explore. It seems to say that they are blun- 
dering idots who do not know how to take 
eare of themselves and who have to be 
helped out if they are to get out at all. 
Lieutenant Peary could stay fifty years at 
Sabine and Etah, and live with the Eskimos 
in fair comfort, if he wished to. He does 
not need rescuing, and those who have gone 
after him will not need rescuing. But they 
do need some sort of a ship to come home in; 
and the summer resorters who go to Nan- 
tucket or Isle of Shoals are in the very same 
predicament. 

What are Peary’s chances to bring the Pole 
back with him? There can be no other answer 
than a speculative one. All his friends and 
admirers—and their name is legion—are hop- 
ing the best of all things for him. But Arctie 
men, while not lacking good-will, are far from 
optimistic. In the first place, the odds are 
twenty to one or a hundred to one against 
any expedition. Peary has experience and 
pluek k and everything to give him a fighting 
chance. But it is only a fighting chance at 
best. Others quite as competent and as well 
placed, so far as headquarters and personnel 
are concerned, have had their fighting chances, 
too, and not one has succeeded. The feat of 
reaching the Pole and getting back again—and 
of what use to reach it unless you do get back? 
—is, when all is said, a feat just within the 
range of the possible. It is theoretically just 
within the limits of man’s powers in combat 
with the difficulties of distance, time, road 
and climate. If the slightest thing goes 
wrong—a frozen toe, a hurt leg, a sick man, 
a broken sledge, a storm, an unusual condi- 
tion of the ice—he will fail. When the feat 
is accomplished it will be by a party which is 
just right in its personnel and its equipment— 
the former being of far greater importance than 
the latter—which has its winter quarters at 
just the right place, which starts at just the 
right time, which encounters unusually favor- 
able ice conditions due to the chance of season, 
of wind and current, and which has no bad 
luck and none but good luck throughout its 
whole effort on the upward and backward 
journey. Given the best conditions, the 
best muscles, the best pluck, the best outfit, 
and they will not suffice unless the luck is 
perfect, too. Such combinations. are rare. 
In all the history of Arctie effort there has 
not been one. When one appears, the Pole 
is a practical possibility. Peary deserves 
such good fortune; but whether the fates 
have been thus kind to him we cannot know 
till the Windward returns to St. John’s about 
September 1. WALTER WELLMAN. 
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